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SCIENTIFIC COGNITION OF TRUTH: ITS CHAR- 
ACTERISTIC GENIUS IN THE DOCTRINE 
OF ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 


HE scientific research method of St. Thomas, which was 
held in admiration even by his own contemporaries, has 
in recent years been made the object not only of closer investi- 
gation but also of more intelligent exposition. His concept of 
theological science and, in particular, of its scientific character, 
as also his outlook upon the relationship between philosophy 
and theology within the compass of 13th century intellectual 
tendencies, have been set forth repeatedly.* Critics have 
searched out the Aristotelian roots from which sprang the 
Thomistic idea and concept of science. They have, moreover, 
noted the presence of historical features in the scientific method 
of the Angelic Doctor and recognized his experience in the field 
of scientific critique.? They have, furthermore, entered upon 
1W. D. Chenu, O.P., “La théologie comme science au XIII® siécle,” 
Archives d’histoire doctrinale et littéraire du moyen dge, II (1927), 31-37. 
J. F. Bonnefoy, O. F. M., “ La théologie comme science et l’explication de 
la Foi selon Saint Thomas d’Aquin,” Hphemerides theologicae Lovanienses, 
XIV (1937), 421-446; 600-631; XV (1938), 491-516. M. Grabmann, “Il 
concetto di scienza secondo s. Tomaso d’Aquino e le relazioni della fede e 
della teologia con la filosofia e le scienze profane,” Rivista di filosofia neo- 
scolastica, XXVI (1934), 127-155. 
*L. Baur, “Die Form der wissenschaftlichen Kritik bei Thomas von 


Aquin. Aus der Geisteswelt des Mittelalters,” Festschrift Grabmann 
(Miinster, 1935), 688-709. 
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a discussion of his entire theory of knowledge and science, in 
which discussion the treatise of St. Thomas, In Beothium de 
Trinitate, was properly utilized and with beneficial effect.* 
Finally—and this is not the least worthy of notice—they have 
depicted the science-loving personality of Aquinas, portrayed 
his life’s dedication to the searching out of truth and shed a 
profounder light upon the alliance in his life between his 
scientific labors and his religious sanctity.* 

The basic presupposition and premise of the dynamic scien- 
tific lifework of St. Thomas inhere in his scholarly personality 
and individuality, in which a translucent piety, a lofty meta- 
physical endowment, a mastery within the comprehensive sphere 
of knowledge and an incomparable clarity of expression along 
with a systematic method of exposition and an architectonic 
balance of structure and form are united in harmonized unison 
of purpose. In what follows I propose to select and discuss a 
point of view derived from St. Thomas’ appraisal of science and 
his evaluation of scientific method, that is to say, from his 
teaching concerning the specific character and genius inherent 
in the scientific cognition of truth. This characteristic bears 
a relation not only to the functioning and the activity that 
accompany the searching out of truth, but also to the inclina- 
tions and the impulses of the will, that is, to its longing for the 
acquisition of knowledge in behalf of the intellect. 


I. 


From the broad and comprehensive conception of virtue as a 
habitus boni et bont operativus—a concept which St. Thomas 
accepts from Aristotle—it is readily deducible that one must 


*H. Meyer, Die Wissenschaftslehre des hl. Thomas von Aquin, Fulda, 
1934. H. Meyer, Thomas von Aquin. Sein System und seine geistesgeschicht- 
liche Stellung (Bonn, 1938), 404 sqq. 

“F. Weber, 0. P., 8S. Thomas d’Aquin, le génie de lV’ordre, Paris, 1934; 
J. F. McCormick, 8.J., St. Thomas and the Life of Learning, Milwaukee, 
1937. 
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consider as virtues, and properly as virtues of a dianoetic 
essence (virtutes intellectuales), those accessory resources and 
potencies of the mind which have been ordained for and di- 
rected to the cognition of truth. The dianoetic virtues are 
intellectus, scientia and sapentia. Intellectus, which is intui- 
tive knowledge, signifies the capacity and the mental status of 
an instinctive intelligence, that is, of a knowledge which without 
the aid of supplementary investigation and reasoning perceives 
the universally self-evident primary principles and truths. 
Scientia, which is discursive knowledge, denotes a concatenated 
process of understanding based upon inferences derived from 
investigation and thus implies a knowledge which achieves its 
terminal focus as the result of organized conclusions separately 
gleaned. Saprentia, which is a knowledge of judicious discern- 
ment, that is to say, wisdom as understood in the philosophical 
conception of Aristotle bespeaks the culmination, the acme of all 
purely human cognition of truth, the contemplation of all life 
and being in its ultimate sources and causes. 

These forms of the cognition of truth, which in a broad and 
flexible sense also include ars as a habitus intellectualis, are 
characterized as virtues in so far as they bestow the capacity 
for exercising a noble activity, that is, the contemplation of 
truth, which in its nature as a bonwm opus is admittedly a noble 
activity. The dianoetic (intellectual) virtues, which inhere 
in the faculty of understanding, are differentiated from the 
moral or ethical virtues, which lend perfection to the moral 
appetitive faculty, the will. The former bestow the capacity of 
accomplishing a noble activity, the contemplation of truth; the 
latter effect the beneficial utilization of the various potentialities, 
capacities and habitus previously bestowed.’ 

St. Thomas, moreover, establishes a relationship in man 
between his scientific knowledge and his moral happiness. Per- 


* Summa Theologica, Ia Ilae, q. 57. Cf. H. Meyer, Thomas von Aqui, 
436 ff. 
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fect human happinessi is attainable only in the great beyond, 
in the immediate contemplation of God in heaven. In his doc- 
trine on happiness, in which the synthesis of Aristotelian 
Ethics and Christian Thought is clarified in a very resplendent 
light, St. Thomas inquires if happiness consists in contempla- 
tion, that is, in the cognition of truth by means of the speculative 
sciences.° 

To this inquiry he replies that a man’s complete and perfect 
happiness can not be gained by his intellectual mastery of the 
speculative sciences. On the one hand such knowledge can not 
advance beyond the boundaries within which the principles of 
the science itself are contained, since the ultimate scope of any 
science must be sought and will be found in its germinal princi- 
ples. On the other hand a knowledge of the primary principles 
of the speculative sciences must eventually be acquired through | 
a reliance upon the experience of the senses. Perfect happiness 
can be found only in the knowledge of something which, unlike © 
the sense-perceptible things of life, is not subordinate to man. 
It must be found in some reality which is more sublime and of 
greater nobility than the human spirit itself. Yet, in connection 
with this statement St. Thomas properly also accentuates the 
fact that the knowledge of truth as derived from the speculative 
sciences constitutes a certain participation in true and perfect 
happiness. St. Thomas, who at the moment is not concerned 
with the supernatural knowledge derived from faith and the- 
ology, manifests in the present connection a high esteem and a 
profound appreciation of genuine scientific knowledge. One 
might point out at this juncture the marked antithesis of the 
Thomistic conception in contrast to what the Council of Con- 
stance so roundly condemned, namely, Wycliffe’s disdain and 
rejection of science and scientific standards, as expressed in 
the proposition: “ Universitates, studia, collegia, graduationes 


* Summa Theologica, Ia, Ilae, q. 3, a. 6. 
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et magisteria in iisdem sunt vana gentilitate introducta, tantum 
prosunt ecclesiae sicut diabolus.’ 

Further evidence of the ethical character of his conception 
and appraisal relative to the cognition of truth is afforded by 
Thomas Aquinas when he emphasizes for the vita contemplatiwa 
its rank of precedence above the vita activa. Right at this 
point we come face to face with one of the most delicately 
structural forms of a community of association between the 
thought-content of antiquity and the processes of Christian 
thought. Fr. Boll, professor of philology at the University 
of Heidelberg, in a public discourse to the Heidelberg Academy 
of Sciences in the year 1929 pointed out this bond of unity. He 
discussed such topics as the vita contemplativa, the notion and 
ideology of the Bios Jewpyrixes, the type of philosophy and scholar- 
ship in Greek and Latin antiquity as reflected by Euripides, 
Democritus, Plato, Aristotle, Poseidon and Cicero, whose 
“ Hortensius,” now no longer extant, enkindled the young 
Augustine in his enthusiastic search for the truth, and lastly 
by the philosopher Seneca. When he had unfolded this pano- 
ramic review, he ended his discussion with an allusion to the 
Consolatto Philosophiae of Boethius—* the glorification of the 
theoretic life which alone engenders true happiness ”—trans- 
lated by Notker Labeo into German at a very early period. Only 
in a summary way did Dr. Boll call attention to the work of the 
humanist Giovanni Pico della Mirandola. The Middle Ages 
were not included within the scope of his investigation. 

It was in these latter ages that Thomas Aquinas extensively 
appropriated the Aristotelian doctrine on the Sewpia rijs dAnBeias 
as implying the sovereign and consummate degree of bliss for 
man. He thereupon still further developed this concept in the 
Christian-Augustinian sense. I can not at this point enter upon 
a fuller consideration of the details of this synthesis. I might, 


*H. Denzinger et J. B. Umberg, 8. J., Enchiridion symbolorum, defini- 
tionum et declarationum*-** (Friburgi, 1937), p. 609. 
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however, call attention to the best historical study now available 
in reference to the Ethics of Aquinas along with its historical 
and ancient sources, namely, the work of Michael Wittmann: 
Die Ethik des heiligen Thomas von Aquin (Miinchen, 1933). 
For the present I wish merely to excerpt a few texts representa- 
tive of the thought of the Angelic Doctor. In the “ Nicomachian 
Ethics ” (Bk. X, Ch. 7) Aristotle depicts the happiness which 
flows from the contemplation of truth into the heart of man. 
This happiness is made up of joys of a marvelous purity and 
constancy. In explanation of this St. Thomas expatiates as 
follows: 

Philosophy—meant here in particular is Metaphysics—in its contem- 
plation of truth begets joys of a wondrous purity and remarkable 
stability. The purity of these joys issues from their relation to things 
of an immaterial and transcendental essence. The stability of these joys 
is rooted in the immutable character of their constituent elements. 
Anyone who seeks satisfaction for his heart and spirit in the exclusive 
contemplation of material things thereby absorbs a certain taint of 
affection, since he is engrossed in things inferior to the human spirit. 
And anyone who encompasses his enjoyment in things of a mutable and 
transitory existence cannot lay claim to a firm and abiding happiness, 
since his joy must vanish, or even turn into sadness, as soon as the 
coveted object passes out of existence. Aristotle in reference to the 
joys which flow from the contemplation of truth designates them as 
marvelous and wondrous, because they are an unwonted experience of 
the great mass of people who seek to find their satisfaction and con- 
tentment in material things. 


In his Swmma contra Gentiles (Bk. I, Ch. 2), the volume 
which medieval art pictures in the hands of Thomas to signalize 
his triumphs, the Angelic Doctor eulogizes the studiwm sapien- 
trae, which is the sovereign form of the human cognition of 
truth, 1) as the most perfect of human endeavors, because in 
the measure in which man seeks after wisdom to that degree 
also he partakes in genuine bliss and happiness; 2) as the most 


X Bthic., lect. 10. 
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sublime of human endeavors, because by wisdom man not only 
becomes more like unto God, but also, in as much as likeness 
furnishes a basis for attraction, achieves a closer union with 
God through love; 3) as the most beneficial of human endeavors, 
since by means of wisdom man reaches his destiny in the king- 
dom of life everlasting, and 4) as the most delightful of human 
endeavors, because wisdom’s company begets neither bitterness 
nor aversion, but engenders an affectionate esteem vibrant with 
joy and delight. 

In the Secunda Secundae, in which Thomas presents a pene- 
trating study of contemplatio in both its philosophical and 
theological aspects, he inquires whether the vita activa repre- 
sents greater perfection than the vita contemplativa.’ He re- 
plies that a life dedicated to the contemplation of truth is 
intrinsically better and more precious than a life absorbed in 
practical activity. In support of this claim he adduces eight 
reasons, all of which are enumerated and discussed by Aristotle 
in his Nicomachian Ethics (Bk. X, Ch. 7-8). For further 
corroboration he cites biblical texts and reproduces some excerpts 
drawn from the writings of Augustine and of Gregory the Great. 
The contemplative life ranks higher than the active, because 
1) it signalizes the occupation of the soul’s loftiest function, 
the intellect, with things of a spiritual essence; 2) it is enriched 
with more abiding reality ; 3) it is crowned with a more lustrous 
joy; 4) it enhances more adequately man’s sufficiency unto 
himself; 5) it is more replete with restfulness and peace; 6) it 
is more lovable for its own sake, whilst the active life is cher- 
ished in subordination to purposes outside of itself; 7) it focuses | 
its attention upon things divine; 8) in its exercise of a spiritual » 
activity it illumines and reflects man’s dignity with greater 
splendor, for in the active life there is, moreover, a concomitant 
exercise of man’s lower faculties possessed by him in common 


* Summa Theologica, Ia, Ilae, q. 182, a. 1. 
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with irrational) creatures. These propositions are in no way 
invalidated by the claim of St. Thomas in the realm of theology 
that love of God is invested with greater sublimity and value 
than knowledge of God and that in relation to God man enjoys 
a profounder capacity for loving than for knowing Him. 
Thomas considers caritas, the supernatural love of God, as a 
primary and essential element in the religious, supernatural and 
mystic contemplation of God. 

It is also evident that St. Thomas like Aristotle, in setting a 
value upon the dignity of the contemplative life, accords a higher 
rank to the cognition and contemplation of truth when it is 
sought for its own sake than to the exploration of truth when it 
is sought in the immediate service of some practical utility. 
For St. Thomas the sciences which are of benefit merely for the 
searching out and exploration of truth, that is to say, the specula- 
tive theoretical sciences—and above all metaphysics in the realm 
of the natural sciences—are exalted in dignity above the applied 
sciences together with their various operations and facilities 
which serve the attainment of the practical purposes of life. 
This particular proposition is developed by St. Thomas in an 
eminently outstanding way in his commentary on the Meta- 
physics of Aristotle.*” He also adverts to the idea of the artes 
liberales, which are so named because their simple aim is the 
possession of knowledge, whilst those artes whose purpose is 
directed to the achievement of some practical utility are desig- 
nated as artes mechanicae sive serviles. In the Didascalion of 
Hugh of St. Victor, the outstanding German theologian of the 
12th century, and in the writings of Meister (Master) Eckhart 
we meet with similar observations and reflections. Hugh depicts 
in his Didascalion the superior worth of theoretic knowledge in 
the cause of his own educational training and closes his nar- 
rative with the words: Omnia dtsce, videbis postea nthil esse 
superfluum. Coarctata scientia iucunda non est. Uninfluenced 


2°In I Metaph., lect. 3. 
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by Aristotle, whose Nicomachian Ethics had at that time not yet 
been brought within the purview of Scholasticism, he finds in 
the pursuit of wisdom the greatest solace, the supreme contribu- 
tion to man’s happiness on earth. Preoccupation with science 
ennobles the human spirit, for science and wisdom are but a 
radiation of the eternal divine Wisdom and thus the pursuit of 
wisdom transports man into a congenial converse with the purest 
spirit-nature, which is God. Meister Eckhart, who advocates 
the primacy of the intellect even more insistently than Thomas, 
in a passage of his commentary on Genesis, as contained in the 
redaction of the Cod. Ampl., Fol. 181, stresses the thought that 
a truly liberal science is constituted only by such a science which 
seeks its goal and its ultimate beneficial achievements in the 
very possession of knowledge itself. With such science alone is 
wisdom allied as a spouse. With the other sciences and agencies 
of intellectual apperception, namely the artes mechanicae, in 
which the pursuit of knowledge is without centripetal purpose, 
wisdom or enlightened knowledge is not allied as a spouse, but 
occupies the subordinated rank of a mere ancilla and concubina 
of science. Eckhart, like others who relied upon the current 
findings and explanations of medieval etymology, derives the 
word mechanicae from the term maechari: “ Omnis scientia non 
sistens nec fructum habens aut quaerens et inveniens in ipso 
scire non est liberalis nec sui gratia, sed est mechanica sive 
adultera quaerens fructum extra et praeter scire. Talis non 
habet sapientiam sponsam, sed concubinam nec liberam, sed 
ancillam. Non est amator forme illius, quod per ipsam sapien- 
tiam querit extra et preter ipsam et sapere. Propter quod 
talis etsi possit dici sapiens, non tamen potest nec meretur dici 
philos i. e. amator sapientie, sed amator divitiarum, honorum, 
commoditatum aut huiusmodi, propter quod sapientiam querit.” 
(Cod. Ampl., Fol. 181, fol. 16v). 

This high appraisal bestowed upon the seeking and knowing 
of truth in itself and for its own sake, as professed by St. 
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Thomas and other profound thinkers of the Middle Ages, is not 
merely to be traced back to the concept as already orientated 
by Aristotle, but ultimately and finally rests upon their acknowl- 
edged conception of the divine basis for all human knowledge 
and comprehension of truth. According to this conception the 
eternal and immutable truths are the rediations and reflections 
of the divine ideas, the very fountainhead of all truth being 
identified in itself with the immanent generation by the Father 
of the Logos as the personalized expression of Divine Wisdom. 


II. 


As the cognition of truth in its various forms and degrees 
represents the activity of the dianoetic virtues (virtutes intel- 
lectuales), so the setting in order and the regulating of the 
pursuit of knowledge and of the urge and longing to compre- 
hend the truth form the object of a moral, an ethical virtue, 
for which a direct opposite is implied in a moral deficiency. In 
the Secunda Secundae (q. 166 and q. 167) of his Summa Theo- 
logica Thomas has dedicated two quaestiones: De studtositate ; 
de curiosttate, to the consideration of the moral virtue and of its 
opposite moral deficiency here to be discussed. 

The moral virtue of stwdiositas has for its object the proper 
setting in order and regulating of the pursuit of knowledge. 
In the closer specification of his proposition by way of a defi- 
nition ** Thomas begins with the term studium. Studium de- 
notes an energetic, resolute and decisive concentration of the 
mind upon some object. But the mind can concentrate upon 
an object only upon perceiving it. Thus the mind first of all 
turns to knowledge and then only does it apply itself to that 
wherein man receives direction through knowledge. Therefore, 
for its antecedent object stwdium centers in knowledge; upon all 
else it fastens as a subsequent aim, which to become actualized 


*4 Summa Theologica, Ila, Ilae, q. 167, a. 1. 
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needs the guidance of knowledge. Now, the object of a virtue 
consists precisely in that to which the virtue itself is directed 
and upon which it executes its cherished design, e. g., the peril 
of death, in which circumstance a field of action is furnished for 
the exercise of the virtue of bravery. Consequently the virtue 
of studiositas is concerned with the well-ordered outlook and 
attitude of the mind relative to the pursuit and acquisition of 
knowledge. Its object, its field of action is constituted not by 
knowledge or perception itself, but by the appetitus cognoscendt, 
that is, by the moderation and regulation of the pursuit of 
knowledge. 

F.. Sylvius, a Thomist theologian, condenses in his commen- 
tary the entire scope of the thought and argument of St. Thomas 
in the following definition: “ Studiositas est virtus moderans 
appetitum et studium veritatis cognoscendae secundum regulas 
rectas rationis.”** Thomas, as he proceeds in his treatise,” 
inquires with which particular virtue among those which are 
more primary and transcendent the virtue of studiositas must be 
linked as an integrating part. In his reply he designates studi- 
ositas as a participative and subordinate virtue within the 
category of the cardinal virtue of temperantia, that is, modera- 
tion or temperance. It is the scope of this cardinal virtue to 
guide and direct the activities of the appetitive faculty, lest it 
go to immoderation and excess in striving for the things to which 
it feels by nature attracted. Now, just as man in his physical 
nature yearns for the possession of sensuous interests and plea- 
sures, so also in his soul he possesses a natural longing for 
understanding and knowledge. And precisely at this point St. 
Thomas refers to the sententious maxim and all-important 
declaration of Aristotle, which appears at the very beginning of 
his Metaphysics: Omnes homines naturaliter scire desiderant. 


12 Francisci Sylvit Commentarius in totam Secundam Secundae 8S. Thomae 
Aquinatis (Duaci, 1628), p. 912. 
18 Summa Theologica, Ila, Ilae, q, 167, a. 2. 
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To attain and preserve moderation in this pursuit of knowl- 
edge and to effect a well-regulated utilization of its compelling 
urge is the task of the virtue of studiositas. It therefore inheres 
in the cardinal virtue of temperantia as in its virtus principalis 
and is directly and immediately connected with the virtue of 
modestua, the habit of circumspect and cautious reserve. Thomas 
very clearly differentiates the moral virtue of studzositas from 
the dianoetic virtues. With regard to the process of cognition 
a twofold distinction of bonwm is applicable. In one sense 
bonum may be referred to the act of cognition itself. This 
bonum is linked with the dianoetic virtues, since it is by means 
of them that man appraises and esteems the truth. In another 
sense bonwm may be referred to the act of desire in accordance 
with which man rightfully and appropriately seeks in one way 
or another to employ his cognitive faculty in reference to some 
particular object. It is evident, then, that the virtue of studt- 
ositas does participate in the realm of the moral virtues. 

This attribute of studiositas which classes it as a moral virtue 
is still further illustrated by St. Thomas when he compares this 
virtue with the two cardinal virtues of temperantia and forti- 
tudo. In doing so he appeals to a thought expressed in the 
Nicomachian Ethics. In order to be virtuous man must be the 
master of himself in those matters to which by his nature he 
feels most inclined. Now, since in consequence of his natural 
inclinations man fears most of all the dangers of death and 
allows himself to become involved in the lure of sensual affec- 
tions, the special glory of fortitudo consists in man’s courageous 
endurance of the dangers of death and the distinguishing honor 
of temperantva inheres in his repression of the sensual affections. 
In reference, however, to the pursuit and acquisition of knowl- 
edge two opposite inclinations are noticeable in man. Intellec- 
tually man is inclined to long for and strive after factual knowl- 
edge. In this endeavor man must laudably moderate and 
regulate his pursuit of knowledge, lest he engage in it without 
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restraint and purpose. In his physical nature man has the 
propensity to evade the laborious enterprise requisite for the 
cognition and exploration of truth. The moral virtue of studr- 
osttas is entrusted primarily with the task of moderating and 
regulating this pursuit of knowledge. In a secondary manner 
it must also assume the task of overcoming negligentia, that is, 
all the carelessness and irresponsibility occasioned by the dread 
and apprehension of intellectual exertion. From this point of 
view studtositas consists in an energetic and intensive dedica- 
tion of one’s powers to the acquisition and perception of scien- 
tific matters (in quadam vehementia intentionis ad scientiam 
rerum percipiendam). It is precisely to this function that the 
word studwositas refers—to a responsive mental activity and in- 
tellectual application and thus, in general, to a scientific interest 
in things. 

The specific character of the virtue of studiositas becomes still 
more illumined when we contemplate this virtue’s direct oppo- 
site, namely, curiositas. As St. Thomas has done with reference 
to studvositas, so here also in connection with curiositas he dis- 
cusses its relationship with knowledge.** Studiositas, as has 
been seen, is not directly and immediately concerned with knowl- 
edge itself, but with the pursuit of knowledge and the desire of 
acquiring it. These two correlated ideas must be evaluated on 
a distinctly separate basis. The cognition of truth as such is 
always a good and noble thing. It is only per accidens, in view 
of some element coincident with it that the possession of knowl- 
edge can become something evil, because man either exalts him- 
self in view of his knowledge: scientia inflat (I Cor. 5: 1) or 
he employs his knowledge of truth in the service of sin. 

The same can not be said when the pursuit of knowledge and 
the desire for the acquisition of truth are in question. This 
pursuit in the acquisition of knowledge and truth may reflect 


14 Summa Theologica, Ila, Ilae, q. 168, a. 2. 
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not only a condition of moral integrity in accordance with rule 
and right reason, but it may imply an element of perversity as 
well. Such possible perversity may result in various ways. One 
case of it is had when man is engaged in the pursuit of truth 
after such a fashion that his action per accidens allows a moral 
disorder to accompany it. This disorder may become manifest 
under two distinct forms. One form of it is had when man 
applies himself to the acquisition of knowledge with a sense of 
elation and pride. In confirmation of this Thomas cites a pas- 
sage from St. Augustine’s treatise which is entitled De moribus 
ecclesiae: ‘‘ There are men who turn their backs upon virtue 
and who know not what God is and how sublime is the majesty 
of Him whose nature is exalted above all change and vicissi- 
tude. They fancy their accomplishment to be something of 
outstanding worth and magnitude when with the utmost lust for 
knowledge and with the supreme exertion of their capacity they . 
explore the vast mass of matter which we call the universe. 
The second form of moral disorder which per accidens accompa- 
nies the quest of truth is had when one acquires a specific 
knowledge with a view to committing sin. And in this connec- 
tion Thomas cites the passage in Jeremias 9: 5. “ Docuerunt 
linguam suam loqui mendacium: ut inique agerent, labora- 
verunt.” 

But, the moral defect which is called cwrtositas can arise not 
only through an accidental association of a moral disorder with 
the quest of truth, but also through the disordered existence of 
the very desire of knowledge. And this may happen in four 
different ways. A case is had, first of all, if someone devotes 
himself to studies of a less useful nature and thereby is deprived 
of acquiring a knowledge which is indispensable for him. To 
exemplify this Thomas cites a passage from the 20th letter of 
St. Jerome to Pope Damasus. The quotation deals with the 
parable of the Prodigal Son: “ And in our own days we may 
observe how even priests pass by the Gospels and the Prophets, 
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but instead read comedies, sing bucolic love-songs, carry about 
with them the odes and epics of Vergil and, in general, display 
their deliberate and vicious determination to pursue and enter- 
tain the things which even in their youthful years they recog- 
nized as something thrust upon them under compulsion and 
without a choice of escape.” Thomas, who reproduces only a 
portion of the detailed discussion contained in Jerome’s letter, 
simply wishes to communicate the idea that a disorder, a moral 
defect, is implied whenever the studies demanded by one’s voca- 
tion or state in life are made to yield place to other scientific 
pursuits and enterprises whose claims are more remote. A 
second form of disorder becomes apparent when a man seeks | 
to acquire knowledge and learning from one to whom all ap- 
proach for knowledge is disallowed. Thomas here has in mind 
the desire and the studious endeavor to acquire knowledge of 
future things and events by diabolical intervention. Endeavors 
such as these, of whose existence we know from the astrological 
writings current at the time of St. Thomas and also from the 
condemnatory decree of the Parisian Bishop, Stephen Tempier 
(March 7, 1277), are all encompassed by St. Thomas in the 
term curiositas superstitiosa. 

A third form of disordered quest for knowledge consist in 
this that man seeks to know truth in respect of creatures without 
subordinating this knowledge to the proper final purpose of 
all knowledge, that is, to the knowledge of God. Thomas at 
this point excerpts the following sentence from St. Augustine’s 
treatise De vera religione: “ In the contemplation of creatures 
one may not indulge in a vain and transitory curiositas, rather, 
one must direct his course into the realm of the immortal and 
ever-abiding Reality.” Thomas, however, does not at all wish 
to represent the claim that the scientific knowledge of created 
things is only then endowed with a genuine meaning and pur- 
pose when creatures are studied in their relation to God. Once 
for all, in the preliminary chapters of the second book of his 
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Summa contra Gentiles, Thomas indicated the boundary lines 
between the philosophical and theological contemplation of 
existing creation. Philosophy considers creatures in their un- 
related existence, in their nature, in their activities and then 
classifies them according to the various categories of things. 
Christian faith contemplates things not in their unrelated ex- 
istence, but in their relation to God, according to the measure 
in which they reflect the greatness of God and are thus subordi- 
nated to Him (Summa contra Gentiles, II, 4). Here, then, 
Thomas wishes to brand with the mark of curiositas only that 
knowledge of created things which abstracts from God and 
eliminates all thought of God. The fourth form of disorder 
and perversity is manifested when a man pursues after the 
knowledge of truth beyond the limits set by his talents and 
intellectual capacities. It is in this fashion that men readily 
fall into error. “ Seek not the things that are too high for thee, 
and search not into things above thy ability: but the things that 
God hath commanded thee, think on them always, and in many 
of his works be not curious. . . . Many things are shown to 
thee above the understanding of men. And the suspicion of 
them hath deceived many, and hath detained their minds in 
vanity.” (Ecclus. 3: 22-26.) 

The line of thought as proposed by St. Thomas becomes addi- 
tionally clarified through his solution of objections. Intellectual 
knowledge, so one might object, is in itself something good. 
Now, that which is good in itself is unaccompanied with any 
faulty extremes and exists as something without a strict mean. 
But, the knowledge of truth is in itself something good, for the 
transference of a man’s intellect from a condition of mere poten- 
tiality to one of actualized operation appears to imply a genuine 
perfection. Such an operative act, however, is effected by the 
knowledge which is gained of truth. Consequently, in the act of 
acquiring a knowledge of truth the activity of the cognitional 
--urge which is called curiositas can not suffer from any imperfec- 
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tion per excessum. To this objection Thomas replies: “ Man’s 
good consists in the knowledge of truth. However, the highest 
good of man does not consist in the knowledge of any and every 
truth whatsoever, but in the perfect knowledge of the Supreme 
Being. In consequence of this the knowledge of one or the 
other subordinate truth may admit of a moral imperfection, 
namely, in as much as the pursuit after such knowledge is not 
made properly subservient to the knowledge of the highest truth 
in which alone supreme happiness can consist. 

Another objection—particularly noteworthy since it proceeds 
from a philosophico-historical point of view— is the following. 

If there be any kind of intellectual knowledge in which the 
vitium curtositatis is present, then this is the case especially in 
philosophical knowledge. Yet, the study of philosophy can 
surely not be questioned on moral grounds. This claim seems 
further corroborated by a passage taken from St. Jerome’s Com- 
mentary on Damel: “ Those who for fear of becoming defiled 
declined to partake of the viands and the wines of the royal 
table would surely not have allowed anything to prevail upon 
them to seek and acquire a knowledge which was interdicted 
for them, if they had regarded the wisdom and the knowledge 
of the Babylonians as infected with sin.” This text, which in 
its citation by St. Thomas from the commentary of St. Jerome 
purports to corroborate the ethical indorsement of the study of 
philosophy, is also contained in the Decretum Gratiani (c. 11, 
D. XXXVII). At the head of it occurs the following super- 
scription: “ Exemplo Danielis probatur, non esse peccatum 
secularibus litteris erudiri.” In addition to this‘ text St. 
Thomas adduces a sentence culled from St. Augustine’s treatise 
De Doctrina Christiana (I, cap. 40): “ Whenever the philoso- 
phers have enunciated some truth, we are perfectly vindicated 
in appropriating it from them as from possessors with an unjust 
title.” This very text of St. Augustine had previously been 
employed by Peter Abelard to justify the application of dia- 
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lectics in the realm of the theological sciences. To this objection 
St. Thomas replies as follows: *° “ It is granted that the study of 
philosophy is in itself something permissible and even laudable 
in view of the truth which philosophers have perceived through 
God’s illumination of them with the natural light of reason ” 
(Rom. 1:19). But, since many philosophers abuse their secular 
wisdom by making it a means of contesting and impugning the 
faith, therefore St. Paul remarks: ‘ Beware lest any man cheat 
you by philosophy and vain deceit; according to the tradition 
of men, according to the elements of the world, and not accord- 
ing to Christ.” (Col. 2: 8.) 

In connection with his exposition of curtositas in the domain 
of the cognitio intellectiva St. Thomas also institutes a brief 
inquiry on the point whether one can speak of curtositas in 
relation to the cognitio sensitiva.** He answers that the cognitto 
sensitiva, the knowledge of sense-perceptible objects, serves a 
twofold purpose. First of all this knowledge, with men as with 
animals, ministers to the preservation of physical life. It is 
with the use of this knowledge that men like other animate 
beings avoid what is harmful and seek what contributes to their 
corporal welfare. Secondly, in man the cognitio sensitiva is 
specifically subordinated to his intellectual cognition of the 
speculative and practical orders alike. Our striving and en- 
deavor to gain knowledge of sense-perceptible objects can become 
tainted with moral imperfection in a twofold way. This is 
exemplified in the first place when this knowledge is not made 
subordinate to some utility, but rather diverts man from a 
beneficial intellectual activity. In illustration of this Thomas 
quotes a passage of the Confessions of St. Augustine (Bk. X, Ch. 
85, par. 5): “I no longer go to see a dog coursing a hare when 
it is done in the circus. But, if I should chance to meet with 
the sight of such a chase in the open field, the spectacle would 


16 Summa Theologica, Ila, Ilae, q. 167, a. 2. 
** Summa Theologica, Ila, Ilae, q. 167, a. 2, ad 3. 
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readily beguile me and thereby interrupt the continuity of all 
serious thought. Thus, whilst I do not indeed lose my way as I 
ride along, yet the inclination of my heart allures me into a 
devious path. And so, unless Thou forthwith inspire me to 
recall my weakness and to turn my thoughts away from distrac- 
tion unto Thee, or to ignore the passing incident, I go on regaling 
my stupid and idle gaze.” In the second place the knowledge 
of sense-perceptible objects lacks moral perfection, when it is 
directed to something harmful as, for instance, to the considera- 
tion of objects which arouse the sensual emotions and naturally 
enflame concupiscence, or to the scrutiny of the actions of others 
for the purpose of contempt and slander. 

The solution offered by St. Thomas for the second objection in 
the article under discussion (Ila Ilae, q. 167, a. 2) is particu- 
larly worthy of attention. The objection is concerned with 
attendance at theatrical spectacles. It would appear, so the 
objection runs, that cwrtositas is really inherent in such an act. 
For St. Augustine relates that on the occasion of any arresting 
incident at the public games and jousts his friend Alypius 
became deeply excited by the monstrous outcry of the populace 
and thereupon, overcome by curiosity, opened his eyes. And 
yet it would also seem that attendance at theatrical spectacles 
does not imply any moral imperfection. For the lopking upon 
such spectacles gives rise to an aesthetic pleasure in view of their 
imitative representations, in which man naturally finds delight, 
as Aristotle testifies in his Poetics. Thomas answers the objec- 
tion by stating that attendance at theatrical spectacles implies 
a moral imperfection for the reason that through what he sees 
presented on the stage man feels attracted to the vices of im- 
purity and cruelty. To substantiate this assertion he points to 
a statement made by St. John Chrysostom, namely, that the 
contemplation of such spectacles acts as a decoy to betray man 
into the crimes of adultery and shameless indulgence in lusts. 
But, in the immediately following quaestio (q. 168) St. Thomas 
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is more restrained in his judgment! about public spectacles and 
public actors. When he inquires: “ Utrum in ludis possit esse 
aliqua virtus?” he answers in the affirmative. Moreover, he 
discerns a peccatum, that is, the presence of a moral imperfec- 
tion, not only in the superfluitas ludt, but in the defectus ludt 
as well. 

The ethical conception of St. Thomas regarding the scientific 
cognition of truth is also made manifest in the fact that he 
establishes a relationship between the ethical life and behaviour . 
of man and his possession of the knowledge of truth. He re- 
gards the life of virtue as an agency that promotes this knowl- 
edge of truth, but the life of vice as a factor that retards and 
obstructs it. More than aught else he considers pride to be a 
hindrance to the cognition of truth. There are two forms in. 
the cognition of truth. One of its forms reveals an activity of 
a theoretical, a speculative nature. In this form pride of 
spirit operates indirectly as a disturbing factor, since it ignores 
the sources from which the cognition of truth is derived. A 
proud man does not subject his understanding to God in order 
to obtain from Him the knowledge of truth (Matt. 11: 25), and 
he regards it as something below his dignity to acquire knowl- 
edge from others (Ecclus. 6: 34). The other form of the cogni- 
tion of truth reveals an activity which is affective in its nature. 
Pride is a direct hindrance to such an affective cognition of 
truth, for the proud of heart are filled with a complacent satis- 
faction about their own distinctive attainments and therefore 
are no longer open to the eminent influences of truth. After a 
like fashion Thomas also considers the vice of impurity an 
obstruction to the cognition of truth.** For the perfection of 
intellectual activity consists in a certain abstraction from the 
pictures presented by the imagination of the senses. The greater 
the measure in which the intellect is free of these representations 


*7 Summa Theologica, Ila, Ilae, q. 15, a. 3. 
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of fantasy, the greater also is the intellect’s capacity and activity 
in the contemplation of the intelligible order of things and the 
greater also its potency to supervise and control the sensory 
order of things. Continence and chastity dispose and qualify 
man more than aught else for the perfection of intellectual 
activity. Thomas fully admits, of course, that a person who is 
caught up in the vices of the flesh may and can nevertheless 
institute a keen scientific research in view of his outstanding 
intellectual endowments and also in consequence of the habit of 
correct thinking which he acquired through previous scientific 
study and activity. Again, a point of ethical significance is 
noted by St. Thomas in his reference to the energy and exertion 
required for the profound understanding of the highest truths 
about God: “ It is only with a strenuous application of study 
that one can arrive at a discovery of these truths. But, the love 
of knowledge prompts only the few to undertake this exertion, 
albeit God has implanted such a longing in the very spirit 
of man.** 

At this point only brief mention can be made of the emphasis 
with which St. Thomas stresses the influence of the supernatural 
life of virtue and grace, especially of the love of God and the 
gifts of the Holy Spirit, on the study of theology, the sacra 


- ‘doctrina. In the other sciences it is sufficient for man that he 


be perfect in intellect. For the study of theology there is requi- 
site a perfection of both the intellectual and the affective (emo- 
tional) faculties. (In Hebr. V, lect. 8) Thomas tersely ex- 
presses the significance of the love of God for gaining knowledge 
of supernatural truth in the following sentence: “ Per ardorem 
caritatis datur cognitio veritatis ” (In Evangelium St. Joannis, 
cap. 5, lect. 6). In a magnificent article in the Secunda 
Secundae (q. 45, a. 2) Thomas develops the concept of how the 
gift of wisdom endows us with a correct judgment about the 
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things of God on the basis of a certain kindred essential relation- 
ship (rectum indicium de rebus divinis secundum quandam 
connaturalitatem) in much the same manner as he who lives 
chastely realizes also the more profoundly what attaches and 
belongs to the virtue of chastity, precisely in view of his interior 
kindred relationship to this virtue. 

Among the more recent theologians Matthias Joseph Schee- 
ben, a man who was so congenial in spirit with St. Thomas, has 
deeply penetrated and increasingly developed the Thomistic 
doctrine of the supernatural character and import inherent in 
the knowledge that comes by faith.*® In the ascetic literature 
of the Middle Ages the contrast between scientific investigation 
and piety is very frequently stressed. In this point, too, St. 
Thomas strikes a sure and even balance when he writes: 
“‘ Science and everything else that pertains to a man’s greatness 
offers an occasion for man to trust in himself and by the same 
token to neglect commending and surrendering himself to God. 
Hence it is that these factors can at times become a hindrance 
to devotion, that is, to the inward dedication of oneself to the 
service of God, whilst on the other hand piety and devotion are 
found in generous measure among simple and ingenuous souls 
who are not elated with pride. If man completely subordinates 
science and utterly subjects every other perfection to God, then 
his devotion is thereby intensified and increased.” 

Whereas the specific character of the scientific cognition of 
truth is treated by St. Thomas from a fundamental point of view 
and in relation to its philosophical and, in particular, ethical 
implications, the academic activity of teaching with its attached 
obligations is discussed from the standpoint of ethics and moral 
theology in a series of questions as found in the “ Quodlibetales ” 


1° Cf. M. Grabmann, “Scheebens Auffassung vom Wesen und Wert der 
theologischen Wissenschaft.” In: Matthias Joseph Scheeben. Der Erneuerer 
katholischer Glaubenswissenschaft. Herausgegeben vom Katholischen 
Akademikerverband, Mainz, 1935, 55-108. 

2° Summa Theologica, Ila Ilae, q. 82, a. 3, ad 3. 
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literature of the Middle Ages,” and finally, the concept of this 
specific character is debated from the juridical viewpoint par- 
ticularly in the commentaries on the titulus De Magistris as 
contained in the collections of ecclesiastical law at that time. 
Gervais du Mont Saint-Eloi, professor and canon regular at 
Paris, in q. 57 of his Quodlibetum proposes the problem whether 
a professor of theology in a disputatio de quodlibet commits a 
serious sin, if he refuses to deal with a question that has been 
submitted to him for an answer, because the discussion might 
annoyingly involve other issues and vexatiously touch upon 
other questions of which he is apprehensive and fearful. A 
series of similar questions are found in the Quodlibeta of God- 
frey of Fontaines. These Quodlibeta have recently appeared 
in a monumental edition as a publication falling within the 
compass of the Philosophes Belges. The edition is enriched by 
the inclusion of J. Hoffman’s and A. Pelzer’s Etude de Manu- 
scripts, which comprehensive treatise is of outstanding value 
for the study of medieval paleography. Quwodl. IV, 13, debates 
the issue whether a magister wm theologia may, in case of a 
quaestio on which information and enlightened knowledge is 
necessary for salvation, nevertheless regard that quaestio as 
still in the field of controversy and therefore decline to furnish 
a definitive answer (determinare). Quodl. VII, 18, discusses 
the problem of a disparity as between the decision of a bishop 
and the assured convictions of a professor in theology: Whether 
a magister in theologia may take a stand of opposition to a 
bishop’s doctrinal decision when its counterpart is accepted by 
himself as true. The occasion for such queries arose in all likeli- 
hood from the condemnatory decree of the Parisian Bishop, Ste- 
phen Tempier of Paris, which was published under date of 
March 7, 1277, and in which were included not only the unortho- 


*2 For a more detailed examination the reader may consult the valuable 
work of P. Glorieux, La Littérature quodlibétique, I, Paris, 1925; II, 
Paris, 1935. 
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dox theses of Latin Averroism, but also nine propositions as 
taught and defended by St. Thomas. There is an immediate 
reference to this decree of condemnation in Quodl. XII, 5. The 
query therein expressed seeks to ascertain whether the Bishop of 
Paris (it is Bishop Simon Matifas de Bucy to whom reference is 
here made) involves himself in sin by neglecting to delete certain 
articles and propositions contained in the condemnatory decree 
of his predecessor, Bishop Stephen Tempier. In connection 
with his consideration of this query Godfrey of Fontaines 
penned spirited words of praise for the doctrine of St. Thomas. 
This praise can not but seem all the more emphatic when it is 
remembered that Godfrey did not actually belong to the school 
of Thomistic thought. Qwodl. XII, 6, renders testimony to the 
high and noble conception of a professor’s duty, apart from all 
influence of human respect, to propose and to teach whatsoever 
he accepts as true on the basis of full, scientific proof. The 
query seeks to know whether it is permissible for a teacher, 
and especially for a professor of theology, to decline the discus- 
sion of some question which has been submitted to him for the 
simple reason that the truth which is derived from a decisive 
answer to the question might give offense to rich and influential 
persons. 

A series of like questions is found in the Quodlibeta of Henry 
of Ghent. It was he and Godfrey of Ghent who composed the 
most important Quodlibeta treatises of medieval Scholasticism. 
In Quodl. I, 34, Henry of Ghent earnestly inquires whether a 
professor commits a serious sin if in the exercise of his academic 
office of teaching he primarily seeks his own honor. In Quod. 
I, 35, Henry of Ghent also takes up the question of the priority 
of honor and rank relative to the teaching office of theology and 
the pastoral office of the actual care of souls: Is it better to 
remain addicted to one’s studies and to continue in the teaching 
office of theology with the hope of making further progress 
therein, or to devote oneself to the practical work of the care and 
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salvation of souls? We know that Thomas Aquinas also dis- 
cussed this same problem in his Quodl. I, 14, and that in the light 
of his argumentative penetration and ultimate incisive presenta- 
tion of proof he accorded a rank of superior dignity to the 
teaching office of theology as compared with the pastoral office 
of the particular care of souls. Henry of Ghent very decisively 
inculeates the moral obligation of a professor always to teach 
what in his conscience he accepts as scientifically established. 
Quodl. X, 16, deals with the question whether a professor, who 
in his treatment of quaestiones disputatae or quodlibetales fur- 
nishes a final answer, or who in his lectures expounds a text- 
book or manual, makes himself guilty of sin, if he does not 
announce and explain the truth as he has personally conceived 
it. Similarly Quodl. XII, 16, proposes the question whether 
a professor becomes guilty of serious sin when he consciously 
proclaims an untruth in view of some base or sinister motivation 
for it. Herveus Natalis even enters upon a discussion of the 
sinfulness inherent in the presentation of idle and curious ques- 
tions and the consequent neglect of treating questions of religious 
usefulness. 

Whilst in the literature of the Quodlibetales some individual 
questions about the ethical side of the cognition of truth and the 
imparting of it by the teaching office had been taken up for 
discussion, a fuller consideration concerning the viewpoint of 
ethics, or rather of moral theology, in relation to the factor and 
problem of study has been given by a large number of authors in 
the Later Middle Ages, who shed the light of their thought and 
discussion on the duties of magistri and scolares alike, though 
frequently enough their illumination of these topics reflected 
colors of a dull and darksome hue. In the Summa de potestate 
ecclestastica of the Augustinian theologian Augustinus Trium- 
phus of Ancona, who had sat at the feet of St. Thomas as one of 
his pupils in Paris, there is a treatise entitled de witiis Doctorum 
theologiae, in which a particular investigation is made of the 
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quaestio curiosa in theologia. The Franciscan theologian Alvaro 
Pelayo, in two chapters of his ecclesiastico-political treatise De 
Statu et planctu Ecclesiae (II, cap. 33-34, 2), sharply criticizes 
and censures the delicta et defectus magistrorum et scholarvum. 
He registers his opposition to the dialecticorum tendicula and 
the quaestiones curtosae. In a flight of exaggerated pessimism 
he solemnly protests: Fateor me nunquam magistrum vidisse, 
in quantum ut homo scire potut, maxime in sacra theologia et 
maxime religiosum humilem, patientem, pauperem, oratorem, 
despectum, mundo mortificatum nec poenitentiam agentem nec 
verum magistrum in virtutibus vitantem nec propterea magiste- 
rum appetisse nisi magistrum Gonsalvum sacrae theologue pro- 
fessorem hispanum generalem minstrum ordinis fratrum 
mmorum, qui me Assisi recepit ad ordinem. The person here 
mentioned is the Franciscan theologian Gonsalvus Hispanus, 
Professor at Paris, and later Superior General of the Fran- 
ciscan Order (1313), whose Quaestiones disputatae et de Quod- 
libet were published at Quaracchi in an excellent edition by 
P. Leo Amoros, O.F.M. St. Antoninus of Florence, in his 
extensive Summa of moral theology, in Title V: De doctoribus 
et scholaribus, treated of the specific character of the scientific 
cognition of truth in an ardent and profoundly impressive 
manner. With repeated reliance on the teaching of St. Thomas 
Aquinas he illustrated the significance of a virtuous life for 
knowledge of genuine worth and character. 

These are but some individual texts which I assembled to 
improvise a hasty and crowded picture of the specific character 
and genius of the scientific cognition of truth as understood and 
appraised according to the teaching of Thomas Aquinas. What 
Thomas proposed and taught in theory that he also illustrated 
and practiced in his daily life. It was precisely through the 
instrumentality of this profoundly conceived genius for the 
love of truth, of devotion to science and of a sainted nobility of 
soul that his personal method of scientific research and his life- 
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purpose in the service of science became a source of powerful 
attraction not only for his own congenial contemporaries, but 
even for his opponents in the field of scientific endeavor, and 
thus secured for him the admiration and love of the truth- 
seeking and truth-rejoicing spirits of the subsequent centuries. 
From the recent decades as well as from the immediate present 
one could gather a like proclamation of spirited praise and 
intelligent recognition from the lips of earnest scholars, of 
philosophers, of theologians, of historians, of jurists and of 
national economists, in non-Catholic as well as Catholic circles 
throughout the various countries. 

Thomas loved truth intensely. The unique and characteristic 
genius of his love for truth makes it possible for us to appraise 
his consuming devotion to his vocation as a scholar in scientific 
attainments. This in connection with his altogether extra- 
ordinary endowments of genius makes it in some measure com- 
prehensible how a man of thought, though he never reached 
50 years of life, could nevertheless under the auspices of the 
literary aids as they then existed, compose these profoundly 
conceived and compendiously articulated works which in their 
latest complete edition by Vives fill 34 sizable volumes in large 
quarto format. Thomas loved science with all the fiber of his 
soul. It was his most ardent longing to dedicate himself whole 
and undivided to the discovery and exploration of natural and 
supernatural truth. Other great scholastics rose to high ecclesi- 
astical dignities. His master, Albert the Great, became a bishop. 
His pupil, Aegidius of Rome, became an archbishop. Hugh of 
St. Cher, St. Bonaventure and Hannibaldus de Hannibaldis, 
the latter of whom was a most intimate friend of Thomas, were 
adorned with the purple of the cardinalate. Peter of Tarantasia 
ascended the chair of Peter under the title of Innocent V. But 
Thomas Aquinas with tearful entreaty implored Pope Clement 
IV to forego his intention of appointing him Archbishop of 
Naples. St. Thomas died as a simple professor and religious. 
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The light of a sacred genius falls upon us from his scholarly 
life, and in the process of a profounder submersion of our 
thoughts the rays of this light beam forth even from the abstract 
and characteristically impersonal genre of his writings. He was 
without the shortcomings which, like so many somber shadows, 
run across the character sketches of many great scholars. Al- 
lowance must of course be made for his predisposition to ab- 
stractedness, concerning which his biographers are generously 
fond of telling their tales. However, this sense of habitual 
abstraction does not truly merit the designation of a moral 
defect. He was not a scholar who was out of touch with the 
world nor was he a stranger to the life that was in it. His 
Secunda Secundae in particular, which comprises the delinea- 
tion of special ethics and of moral principles in his theological 
Summa, manifests an intimate emotional touch with the realities 
of life in the concrete forms and ethical demands of individual 
and social life alike. It is, then, no matter for surprise that 
popes and kings—lI particularly have in mind the saintly Louis 
IX—sought his counsel. Thomas was not a scholar difficult to 
approach, who had no time for others or little interest in them. 
In his life and thought friendship was not without an important 
role.” 

He loved his pupils and in turn was loved by them. A num- 
ber of his shorter treatises constitute the ready, unselfish and 
affable reply to the not always scientifically formulated queries 
of others. Likewise a number of his writings were inscribed at 
their head with an affectionate dedication. This is particularly 
true of his works dedicated to his socius carissumus, Reginald of 
Piperno. Thomas Aquinas was a scholar unaffected with con- 
ceit or presumption. In common unison his contemporaries 


22P. Philipps, O. P., La réle de Vamitie dans la vie chrétienne selon Saint 
Thomas d’Aquin, Rome, 1938. M. Grabmann, “ Die persdnlichen Bezie- 
hungen des hl. Thomas von Aquin.” Historisches Jahrbuch, LVII (1937), 
305-322. 
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praise his modesty of bearing, his gentleness of spirit and his 
goodness of heart. Dante simply calls him the good brother 
Thomas. However, this goodness and kindness in him were 
constantly allied with a circumspect prudence and a cautious 
discretion. Pierre Dubois, journalist of Philip the Fair, and 
also a pupil of Aquinas, speaks of St. Thomas by referring to 
him as prudentissimus frater Thomas de Aquino. The Fran- 
ciscan theologian, John Peckham, Archbishop of Canterbury 
(1279-1292), relates in one of his letters that when he was a 
young professor at Paris he sharply criticized and opposed 
Thomas in public, but that Thomas replied to him with re- 
markable mildness and humility the while he held fast to his 
scientific thesis so correctly conceived and understood by him. 

What report shall I give of the characteristic religious genius 
of St. Thomas, whom Cardinal Bessarion called the saintliest 
among the scholars and the most scholarly among the saints? 
Some time ago I composed a booklet ** dealing with the inner 
life of St. Thomas Aquinas. Relying upon the oldest biogra- 
phies, upon the official acts in the process of his canonization 
and upon the writings of Aquinas under the headings of sapi- 
entra, carttas and pax, I sought to offer a sketch of the mutual 
interpenetration of religious intimacy and scientific profundity 
in the soul of the Prince among scholastics. No artist could 
ever more ardently explore the inner recesses of the soul of 
the Doctor Angelicus and so touchingly reveal them than did 
Fra Angelico, whose spirit was so congenially kindred to that 
of Thomas. 

The picture that I have sketched here is one that comes to us 
from the Middle Ages. For more than forty years I have 
directed my study and research on this august figure of intel- 
lectual attainments in the Middle Ages. It has been my en- 
deavor to search into this marvel of intellectuality and to probe 


** M. Grabmann, Das Seelenlebden des heiligen Thomas von Aquin, Miinchen, 
1924. 
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it to its very core in the historical light of its existence amid 
the aspirations and tendencies that accompanied the develop- 
ment of the intellectual life of the 13th century. Even in our 
own day this medieval scholarly personality has sacrificed no 
more of its magnetic attractiveness than the frescoes and murals 
of Fra Angelico in the monastery of St. Mark in Florence have 
lost the charm of their attraction. The light which men of 
earnest and profound thought have shed on the cognition of 
truth and the sublimity of soul so resplendent in men of lofty 
and chastened spirit are abiding realities which will never be 
lost. They are timeless in their meaning and perennial in their 
duration, for they are the radiant diffusion of the eternal Divine 
Spirit. 

Martin GraBMANN. 
Munich. | 


Translation by C. V. BASTNAGEL, 


The Catholic University of America, 
Washington D.C. 
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RUSSELL’S DOCTRINE OF THE LOGICAL 
PROPOSITION 


N Bertrand Russell’s logical doctrine the proposition is not 
considered formally as the expression of a judgment, but 
as “a form of words which must be either true or false.” Em- 
phasis is laid on the correspondence, when the proposition is true, 
of the verbal expression with fact. Hence an analysis of the 
proposition is made that purports to show the correlation of each 
logical element with modes of reality. To give a clearer presenta- 
tion of this correspondence according to Russell’s mind, it has 
_ been thought well to insert the diagram that appears below. 


RUSSELL’S PROPOSITIONAL DOCTRINE IN DIAGRAM 


Factors of Symbolization The reality denoted 
i. Proper nouns Sense-data; or (more 
“ This,” “ that” : practically) objects of 
perception 
2. Descriptive words Objects described but not 
(‘ Apparent variables’) present to perception 


Elements 


(Generalized names for » (No reality denoted) 
objects and attributes) 

4. Relations Actions, states of being, 
( Verbs and relational words)” relations 


a. Grouping of words into 
a symbol ’ 
4 b. Bestowal of meaning 
e mind : Assertion with objective 

reference 
‘a. In respect to complexity: 
1, Atomic — A particular fact 
2. Molecular |. 

(Schemata for inference)——* (No reality denoted) 
3. General - A general fact 
—— 4 b. In respect to hierarchical level: 

1. lst-order A relatively simple fact 


A fact involving the Ist- 
2, 2d-order propositions order fact 


3. 3d-order propositions" _ A fact involving the 2d- 
Ete. order fact 


In giving an exposition of Russell’s treatment of the proposi- 
tion it is convenient to begin with those elements which are 
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found to be simplest in his analysis. These are words, or names, 
as symbols. Russell divides them into four kinds: ‘ proper 
nouns’ (names corresponding to particular sense-data), ‘ de- 
scriptive names’ (names that ambiguously indicate individuals), 
‘classes’ (universals taken in extension), and finally, terms 
that signify relations. 

First, then, the ‘ proper noun.’ This is not the proper noun 
that grammarians speak of, but it is the term that corresponds 
to a ‘ particular’ in the real order. A particular in this system, 
however, is not—at least in theory—a particular object of 
ordinary observation, but is an individual sense-datum. The 
most evident examples of proper names are ‘this’ and ‘ that,’ 
as in such simple propositions as “ This is red.” * Probably a 
third is the pronoun ‘I’ as used in the particular cases where 
one reports his findings in introspection.” ‘The reason for the 
scarcity of terms of this first sort is that a sense-datum cannot 
be described; one can experience it, but in speaking of it he 
can use only a demonstrative word like ‘ this,’ or otherwise he 
will have introduced some interpretation resulting from infer- 
ence, and the concept then will not correspond to a particular 
sense-datum. 

A better understanding of the import of the ‘ proper name’ 
can be had by adverting to the two kinds of knowledge that 
Russell distinguishes, namely, ‘ knowledge by acquaintance’ and 
‘knowledge by description.’ Russell says: 


We shall say that we have acquaintance with anything of which we 
are directly aware, without the intermediary of any process of inference 
or knowledge of truths. Thus in the presence of my table I am 


*“On the Nature of Acquaintance,” The Monist (Vol. 24, n. 3, July 
1914), p. 445. All references are to works or articles of Russell unless 
otherwise noted. 

*The Problems of Philosophy (London: Thornton Butterworth, Ltd., 
reprtd. 1932), pp. 79-80. 
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acquainted with the sense-data that make up the appearance of my 
table. ... 

My knowledge of the table as a physical object, on the contrary, is 
not direct knowledge. . . . My knowledge of the table is of the kind 
which we shall call “knowledge by description.” The table is “ the 
physical object which causes such-and-such sense-data.” This describes 
the table by means of sense-data.*® 


It is perhaps an over-subtle attempt to correlate logical ele- 
ments with their reference outside the mind that has caused 
Russell to overlook, as A. C. Benjamin * has noted, that such a 
conception of a ‘ particular’ is a result of metaphysical, or at 
least psychological, rather than of logical analysis. The same 
subtlety doubtless prompts Russell to regard ‘ particulars’ as 
existing but for a brief moment, and as passing out of existence 
as quickly as perspectives, media, or other conditions of per- 
ception change.° On account of this fluidity the author tells 
us that a particular differs from “the old conception of sub- 
stance,” for it is not permanent, though self-subsistent.° 

There is an extension of our knowledge of acquaintance, and 
consequently of the reference of the proper name (1) to memo- 
ries which are immediately present to awareness, and (2) 
probably to consciousness of the ego.’ The latter knowledge is 
only probably direct, for it is doubtful, says the author, whether 
in introspection we actually arrive at the ego. Rather we seem 
always to stop at acts, impressions, etc., and only infer the self.° 

The second kind of name is the descriptive word. This is 
variously designated, as ‘ descriptive word,’ ‘the so-and-so,’ 

* Ibid., pp. 73-4. 

*The Logical Atomism of Bertrand Russell (Doctoral Dissertation, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 1927), p. 18. This thesis gives a good synthesis of 
some of Russell’s logical doctrines, which are largely scattered throughout 
his works. 

’“The Philosophy of Logical Atomism,” The Monist (Vol. 29, n. 1, 
Jan. 1919), p. 32. 

* Ibid., p. 32. 


* The Problems of Philosophy, pp. 76-7. 
* Ibid., pp. 77-81. 
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and ‘ apparent variable.’ This kind of term is divided into two 
classes, definite and indefinite. Both types are ambiguous in 
meaning. Examples of the first sort are “the author of 
Waverly ” and “ Socrates.” An example of the latter is “a 
man I met yesterday.” They are called descriptive words for 
they give us an (inadequate) description of their objects. We 
are not acquainted with their objects in the sense of having them 
actually confronting us as objects of perception. “ ‘ Socrates’ 
was probably a particular to his own consciousness, but to us he 
is one we know by a description, perhaps as ‘the Athenian 
philosopher who drank the hemlock.’ ” * So also, in the example 
cited of the indefinite type, we have only the vague and am- 
biguous information that some one is “ a man I met yesterday.” 
The reason why these are called ‘ apparent variables’ is because 
propositions introduced by words of this type are handled by 
Russell as general propositions and these descriptive words are 
a kind of tags to determine their reference. 

The third kind of name comprises classes. These may be 
considered as universals in extension, with what may perhaps 
be called an external relation to intension. Russell’s conception 
of this kind of term is somewhat involved. It seems difficult to 
clear the ‘classes’ of a relativity that threatens the unity of 
the term. Inserted here are some excerpts from the author, 
giving the line of reasoning that leads to his definition of 
class.’ 

A class (which is the same as a manifold or aggregate) is all the 
objects satisfying some propositional function. . . . Every propositional 
function thus determines a class. . . .1° 

The symbols for classes like those for descriptions, are, in our system, 


incomplete symbols: their uses are defined, but they themselves are not 
assumed to mean anything at all... . 


*B. Russell and A. N. Whitehead, Principia Mathematica, 3 vols. 
(Cambridge: University Press, 1910-13), V. I, p. 53. Since Russell and 
Whitehead collaborated in producing this work, it may be inferred that 
explanations therein are in accord with Russell’s mind. 

1° Principia, Vol. I, p. 24. 
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It is an old dispute whether formal logic should concern itself mainly 

with intensions or with extensions. . . . Mathematical logic requires 
extensions, philosophical logic refuses to supply anything except in- 
tensions. Our theory... reconciles these two apparently opposite facts, 
by showing that an extension (which is the same as a class) is an 
incomplete symbol, whose use always acquires its meaning thsenge a 
reference to intension.™* 
[‘ Propositional-function ’ is, briefly, a formula for a proposi- 
tion, having one or more variables (x), and it becomes a proposi- 
tion upon the substitution of a value for the variable.] Since 
classes (as such) have no meaning, and are frequently called 
‘logical fictions,’ *’ they are also called ‘incomplete symbols.’ 
Their membership or extension is determined by the proposi- 
tional-function ; their intension, by their use in functions and 
in propositions. Hence classes are universals only in an exten- 
sional sense. 

That a propositional function, as for example, “ x is human,” 
determines the range of membership of the class ‘ human,’ we 
could understand, provided we were not at the same time told 
that ‘human’ has intension only in the use of the word in a 
proposition. We might ask, how could we tell that “‘ Socrates,” 
for example, could replace the variable x in “z is human,” 
unless we knew the intension of ‘human’? Why, we might 
ask again, does not Russell allow that a class concept can 
have both intension and extension, and not be merely an ‘ incom- 
plete symbol.’? The answer to the first question seems to be that 
a class is merely a symbol for the aggregate of individuals that 
have a common property. It is immaterial what this property 
may be. Thus we are told that the propositional function, “ x 
is a man” is formally equivalent to “ x is a featherless biped.” 
(‘ Formally equivalent’ is taken to mean that these two proposi- 
tional functions determine the same class membership.) * 


11 Tbid., Vol. I, p. 75. 
12 Introduction to Mathematical Philosophy, 2d. ed. (New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1920), p. 182. . 


18 Principia, Vol. I, p. 76. 
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Hence in order to replace the x by “ Socrates ” it would suffice 
to know that Socrates had any property that all men, and men 
only, have. 

To the second question—why classes must be incomplete sym- 
bols—it would seem from several passages in Russell’s works 
that the answer is that Russell can find no objective reference 
for universals. “.. . classes cannot be regarded as part of the 
ultimate furniture of the world.” ** In the Principia the 
authors clearly state ** that classes must be regarded as incom- 
plete symbols, for there are no objects corresponding to them 
outside the mind. Such objects, it is asserted, would have to be 
at the same time one and many. It is evident, and Russell 
gives a clear indication ** that in his conception the universal 
concept is not arrived at by abstraction, but is merely exten- 
sionally representative of the aggregate of individuals that have 
a common property. And universal propositions are summa- 
tions of particular propositions. Meaning or intension, then, is 
had only in particular cases, and ‘ classes’ as logical terms are 
‘incomplete symbols.’ 

The fourth kind of name comprises words denoting relations. 
These are verbs and such expressions as ‘to the west of,’ 
‘greater than,’ ‘ before,’‘ father of,’ etc. One of Russell’s con- 
tributions to modern logic is the assignment of a place for rela- 
tions as constituents of the proposition and of the syllogism. 
Some propositions cannot be easily put in subject-copula-predi- 
cate form; moreover, complex propositions such as, “A is 
jealous of B because of OC,” can easily and perhaps advantage- 
ously be expressed as a ‘ triadic’ relational proposition. This 
has led to the conception of the proposition generically as subject 
and predicate joined by a relation. Identity and class-inclusion 


14 Introduction to Mathematical Philosophy, p. 182. 

i, 

4° Scientific Method in Philosophy (Chicago and London: Open Court 
Pb. Co., 1915), pp. 55-6. 
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and exclusion then become species of relations, while verbs and 
other relational words of the above-mentioned sort are other 
species of the same genus.*’ From this viewpoint, a relation of 
the type “ to the west of ” can be applied univocally, and being 
asymmetrical and transitive, can become a constituent of syl- 
logistic reasoning. Such a syllogism could be symbolized : 


akRb 
bRe 
~-aRe 


Since the relation is transitive, the conclusion follows. This is, 
of course, the simplest of examples, since we have in each 
proposition here only dyadic (two-termed) relations. Relations 
may also be triadic, tetradic, etc., according to the number of 
terms that are connected by relations. An example of a tetradic 
relation that Russell himself gives is the following: “ When a 
man says to his wife: ‘My dear, I wish you could induce 
Angelina to accept Edwin,’ his wish constitutes a relation be- 
tween four people, himself, his wife, Angelina, and Edwin.” ** 
This might be symbolized aRib.bRee.cRsd. To develop a little 
the import of relations, let us suppose that the mother, Angelina 
and Edwin had various and even complex attitudes towards such 
‘inducement’ (Rz) on the part of the mother. The inter- 
relations of these four parties then might become very complex, 
but by the processes that algebraic logic affords a number of 
relations could be mechanically cancelled out, and a conclusion 
could be reached that would indicate under precisely what con- 
ditions the father could obtain his wish. The view of the 
proposition as generically relational, however, is not of special 
significance in the treatment of the proposition which follows. 


17 Cf. W. P. Montague, The Ways of Knowing (New York: Macmillan and 
Co., 1925), Appendix I, where this conception is given full expression in 
the ‘ Hyper-syllogism.” 

18 Scientific Method in Philosophy, p. 50. 
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In general Russell considers relations, like classes, in exten- 
sion, and hence, as incomplete symbols.*® But it does not seem 
necessary to suppose that he suppresses their intensional value 
entirely. For relational symbols directly refer to real relations 
and are universal only when considered as classes of relations. 

Coming to the proposition itself, we find it defined as follows: 
“A form of words which must be either true or false I shall 
call a proposition.” *° Russell’s analysis of the proposition in- 
dicates three elements in its elaboration by the mind: the group- 
ing of the constituents into a complex, the bestowal of meaning, 
and the assertion of the proposition with objective reference. 
First, then, there is the grouping of the constituents, the terms 
and the relation. These constituents have their individual mean- 
ings, which give to a great extent the meaning to the proposition 
in which they occur; but taken as a mere aggregate of words 
(albeit individually meaningful) they do not signify unless 
unity is conferred upon them. This unity is conferred upon 
them by the act of judgment. A proposition by itself “is not 
a single entity at all”;* it is an incomplete symbol. The 
complex of terms is, as it were, thrust before the mind and 
the mind by judging constitutes a relation between itself, the 
subject and the predicate. Unity, completeness and meaning, 
therefore, are conferred by the mind, but “ judgment in itself 
makes no verbal addition to the proposition.” ** We might 
remark that Russell overlooked that this is a psychological con- 
sideration, and that the attempt to involve the mind’s act of 
meaning in the completion of ‘ incomplete symbols’ is a con- 
fusion of logic and psychology. 

The third element in the elaboration of the proposition is the 
addition of objective reference. Propositions claim to represent 
facts. Russell says: 


1° Principia, Vol. I, p. 27, p. 85. 
2° Scientific Method in Philosophy, p. 52. 
*1 Principia, Vol. I, p. 46. #3 Tbid., Vol. I, p. 46. 
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What makes a belief true or false I call a ‘ fact.’ The particular fact 

that makes a given belief true or false I call its ‘ objective,’ and the 
relation of the belief to its objective I call the ‘reference’ or the 
‘objective reference’ of the belief.** 
This assertion of the proposition is a new element added to the 
proposition as a meaning, for the latter may be merely proposed 
to the mind for consideration, or may be a subordinate part of 
another assertion. This element is the expression of assent by 
the mind, and in the symbolism of the Principia is represented 
by F (assertion-sign). 

The divisions of propositions that are treated here are that 
according to their simplicity or complexity, and that into what 
Russell calls ‘ the hierarchy of types.’ The first division gives 
us atomic, molecular and general. In keeping with his principle 
correlating logical with ontological elements, Russell describes 
the first and third classes as the assertion, respectively, of par- 
ticular and general facts. Molecular propositions, however, are 
only forms or schemata for inference. Atomic facts are those 
that cannot be further analysed into simpler elements. The 
classic example is the fact of an object being red, which gives 
rise to the proposition, “ This is red.” This, then, is an atomic 
proposition. Other propositions of this kind are “ This is 
before that,” ete. They must be of the sort that expresses only 
‘knowledge by acquaintance.’ The terms must include one 
‘ proper noun ’ as described above.** 

We cannot believe that the author intends to be always so 
rigidly consistent in giving this narrow interpretation to atomic 
facts. For, upon passing on to molecular propositions, the 
inconveniences of this interpretation become apparent. We read 
in Scientific Method in Philosophy: 

“ Molecular ” propositions are such as contain conjunctions—#f, or, 
and, unless, etc.—and such words are the mark of a molecular proposi- 


** Analysis of Mind (London: Allen and Unwin, 1921), p. 232. 
*“The Philosophy of Logical Atomism,” The Monist (Vol. 28, n. 4, 
Oct. 1918), p. 522. 
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tion. Consider such an assertion as, “If it rains, I shall bring my 
umbrella.” ... Whether it rains, and whether I bring my umbrella, 
are each severally matters of atomic fact, ascertainable by observation.?® 


It is clear that the perception either of rain or of an umbrella 
is more than knowledge of sense-datum. Hence the minimum 
of meaning that Russell can sensibly give to atomic proposi- 
tions is the assertion of perception of a common-sense object. 

z/ “Molecular” propositions, therefore, are the compound. We 
may recall to mind here the division that modern logic makes 
of compound propositions, namely, that into conjunctive and 
composite, the latter being subdivided into implicative, alterna- 
tive and disjunctive. It might not be out of place to indicate 
here the forms of these four types of propositions, and an 
exemplification of how the same proposition can be expressed 
equivalently in the three forms of the composite. 


Conjunctive: P and q 


Implicative: If p, then q 
Composite Alternative: Either p or q 
| Not both p and q 
val _  Implicative Disjunctive Alternative 
mpnees If p, then q = Not both p and not-q = Either not-p or q. 
Example: 


Implicative: If he laughs, the joke is obvious. 
Disjunctive: It is not the case both that he laughs and the joke is not 
obvious. 


Alternative: Either he does not laugh, or the joke is obvious.?7 


Russell contends that these propositions express truth of the 
ideal order, but do not, taken as a whole, express objective facts. 
There are no “ molecular ” facts in the world. His meaning 
is that, although “molecular” propositions are made up of 
two propositions, either of which may be true or false, the con- 


35 Pp, 54. 

*°L. S. Stebbing, A Modern Introduction to Logic (London: Methuen 
and Co., 1930), p. 41, p. 45. 

*7 Ibid., p. 71. 
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junction or disjunction of the facts they assert when true is 
not a new fact in the real order. The point he intends to em- 
phasize is that molecular propositions may refer to two atomic 
facts, but do not do so as molecular. They are only schemata 
for inference. The assertion or denial of one proposition of the 
compound implies the assertion or denial of the other. “ Such 
propositions are important to logic, because all inference de- 
pends on them. ... we can sometimes know molecular propo- 
sitions . .. when we do not know whether the component atomic 
propositions are true or false. The practical utility of inference 
rests upon this fact.” *° | 

In the class of general propositions Russell places together all 
propositions that are introduced by the words “ all,” “ the,” “ a,” 
“any,” “some,” or equivalents; and the affirmative-negative 
distinction is, in a sense, set aside. Both A and E are called 
positive general propositions; I and O are negative general 
propositions.” The apparent confusion is only a matter of 
terminology, for the symbolization of the algebra affords fa- 
cility in expressing either A or E as a particular negative. 
Thus, “All men are mortal” is equivalent to “It is false 
that some men are not mortal.” “No man is an Angel” 
is equivalent to “It is false that some men are Angels.” 
‘ Negative general’ propositions include all particular propo- 
sitions and singulars except the atomic propositions, that is, 
assertions about persons or things actually present. Hence even 
a proposition of the sort, “ Socrates is human,” since “ Socrates ” 
is (alleged to be) an ambiguous name, falls into the ‘ negative 
general’ class. All these propositions—universal, particular, and 
some singular ones—are included under the division “ general,” 
since they all can be expressed in a general way, together with 
an assertion, as a sort of tag, that the proposition is meant to 
be true of all, séme (at least one), or of no members of a class. 


28 Scientific Method in Philosophy, pp. 54-5. 
Ibid., p. 55. 
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Credit is perhaps due to Russell and his many followers for 
affording us the conception of universal propositions as non- 
existential and hypothetical. 


I want to say emphatically that general propositions are to be inter- 
preted as not involving existence. When I say, for instance, “All Greeks 
are men,” I do not want you to suppose that that implies that there 
are Greeks. It is to be considered emphatically as not implying that. 
That would have to be added as a separate proposition .. . “ and there 
are Greeks,” *° 

Consider next the proposition, “ All men are mortal.” This proposi- 
tion is really hypothetical and states that if anything is a man, it is 
mortal.** 


Several reasons suggest themselves in favor of agreeing that 
universal propositions are best considered as hypothetical and 
non-existential. First, many general judgments, as conclusions 
of syllogisms, are concerned with scientific concepts, and being 
essentially contributions to the meaning of concepts, are directly 
concerned only with intension. Secondly, we have many general 
concepts and truths about them which do not imply instances 
in the real order. For example, in the proposition, “ A perfect 
ruler enforces universal justice,” we have truth, but we find 
no case in the real order of a perfect ruler. Again, in practical 
life we make use of truths whose application to any particular 
case is irrelevant or even entirely absent. For example, “ Tres- 
passers will be prosecuted” does not imply that there are 
trespassers. “ Murder is sin” was true before Cain slew Abel, 
since he could not have been guilty if he had not known this 
truth beforehand. 

Russell states that some propositions must be regarded as 
primitive propositions, that is, assumed without proof. He does 
not mean any definite indemonstrables, for he says that primitive 
propositions “ are to some extent a matter of arbitrary choice.” 


©“ The Philosophy of Logical Atomism,” The Monist (Vol. 29, n. 2, 
Apr. 1919), p. 191. 
#2“ On Denoting,” Mind (New Series, vol. 14, Oct. 1905), p. 481. 
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There are many simple propositions that mutually imply one 
another, and it is irrelevant which we choose as postulates. It 
suffices that the “ logical system ” be coherent as a whole. “ The 
proof of a logical system is its adequacy and its coherence.” 
It is also important for the prestige of a system that these 
primitive propositions be few and simple.** These propositions 
are said to be necessary for induction. For every induction 
involves empirical knowledge plus one or more general truths. 
These general truths are either self-evident, or they are based 
ultimately on the primitive truths. These, finally, are inde- 
pendent of empirical evidence, that is, they do not depend on 
the data of sense.** It is not the place here, however, to treat 
of his epistemological position. 

Before proceeding to Russell’s division of propositions into 
‘hierarchical types,’ it may be well to treat briefly of the “ propo- 
sitional function.” It is defined as follows: 

A “propositional function,” in fact, is an expression containing one 
or more undetermined constituents such that, when values are assigned 
to these constituents, the expression becomes a proposition. In other 
words it is a function whose values are propositions.** 

“is human ” is a propositional function; it becomes a propo- 
sition when we substitute for x the name of any individual 
object. If the name “ satisfies ” the function, that is, if it is a 
member of the class determined by “ being human,” the proposi- 
tion is true; if not, it is false. Representing S and P by ¢ 
and y respectively, the negation of P by —y, “ always true” 
by (x), and “sometimes true” by (ax), the four classes of 
‘general’ propositional functions can be expressed as follows: 
SaP: ya “‘ implies yx’ is true for all 
values of 2x.” 
SeP: “‘ oa implies not-yz’ is true for 
all values of x.” 
*8 Principia, Vol. I, p. 13. | 


** Scientific Method in Philosophy, pp. 55-6. 
** Introduction to Mathematical Philosophy, pp. 155-6. 
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SiP: (az)-¢x-O- ya “‘dx implies yx’ is true for 
some (at least one) values of 2.” 

SoP: implies not-yzx’ is true for 
some (at least one) values of x.” *° 


The difference between propositional functions and propo- 
sitions may also be seen in the fact that the latter are “ true 
or false, and there is an end of the matter.” But of functions 
we may say that they are “always true,” “sometimes true” 
or “never true.” * Thus the function from which “ All men 
are mortal ”’ is derived, is “ ‘ x is human’ implies ‘ x is mortal ’ 
is true for all values of x.” This is always true, that is, the 
implication is valid, even if an individual is substituted for x 
which is not a member of the class determined by ‘being 
human,’ for the meaning is, “ 7f 7 is a man, he is mortal.” This 
is called formal tmplication, and is valid solely on account of 
its form.*’ 

The advantage of the propositional function is a further 
generalization of algebraic inference. It will be recalled that 
universal and particular propositions are taken together and 
considered as general. Hence some schemata for inference can 
be devised that are valid for all propositions in general. The 
propositions become determinate (though not yet fully) by 
attaching, as it were, the tag for universality (7), or for par- 
ticularity (az). The “tags” are thus not always relevant in 
the processes of inference itself. The result when the process of 
inference is completed is a propositional function, and becomes 
a proposition with the substitution in the inferred propositional 
of values for x These values themselves make the inferred 
proposition true or false. 

The other classification of propositions that we treat of is the 
division into ‘hierarchical types.’ These are not generally 
regarded, but the author says they are necessary to avoid con- 


Ibid., p. 162. Ibid., p. 157. Principia, Vol. I, p. 48. 
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tradictions in logic and in the theory of aggregates.** Here we 
are concerned with the paradoxes and vicious circles in Logic 
that are claimed to be obviated by the use of these types. 
Certain propositions, as for example, “I am lying,” “All rules 
have exceptions,” etc., if left ambiguous as they are, contain 
contradictions or involve vicious circles. In regard to the first 
example, if the speaker is lying, he is speaking the truth, and 
vice-versa.” In regard to the second, neglecting the question 
whether it is true—which is not the point, 


... the question about the exact significance of these words arises in 
this way. In using them, we seem to be expressing a rule to the effect 
that all rules whatever have exceptions, from which it will of course 
follow that this rule does. But an exception to the rule that all rules 
have exception will be a rule without an exception. . . .*° 


In all paradoxes of this kind the ambiguity arises because 
“something is said about all cases of some kind, and from what 
is said a new case seems to be generated,” ** which pretends to 
be covered by the assertion itself. 

Russell states that the cause of the vicious circle is the “ error 
of illegitimate totalities.” A legitvmate totality—confining its 
significance to propositions—means that every proposition has 
a range of reference, independent of that proposition itself, and 
does not pretend to sneak in, as it were, by the assertion itself, 
an additional reference for its subject. On the other hand, if 
the range of reference includes “ the new case generated,” then 
that range of reference extends over an “ illegitimate totality,” 
or in other words, it has no total. The principle excluding the 
totality itself from membership in a class or from the range of 
reference in a proposition is expressed as follows: “ Whatever 
involves all of a collection must not be one of the collection.” 


** Tbid., Vol. I, Preface, p. vii. ** Ibid., Vol. I, p. 63. 

“°C. I. Lewis and C. H. Langford, Symbolic Logic (New York: The 
Century Company, 1932), p. 441. . 

*! Principia, Vol. I, p. 64. 
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This is called ‘ the vicious circle principle,’ “‘ because it enables 
us to avoid the vicious circles involved in the assumption of 
illegitimate totalities.’’ * 

Ambiguities in totalities are avoided by resort to the ‘ hier- 
archy of types.’ “A ‘type’ is defined as the range of signifi- 
cance of some function.” ** A function is the intension of a 
predicate. A range of significance is the scope of a function’s 
possible predication. It embraces all the things whatever which 
could become a subject of that type of predicate and make sense. 
Thus, for example, “ The book is human ”’ makes sense, though 
it is false. ‘‘ Red is human ” is not false; it is nonsense. ‘‘ Soc- 
rates is a rule” is still more nonsensical. The determination 
of where the nonsense lies and the solution of the paradoxes cited 
above lie in the detection of the ‘ type’ to which the subject of 
a proposition belongs. 

Individuals form the first type of subjects, and possible 
predications for individuals are propositional-functions of the 
first type, or ‘ first-order functions.’ Individuals are said to be 
arguments for first-order functions, for when the function is 
predicated of them, the resulting proposition is true or false 
according as they are members, or not, of the class described by 
the function. Let us suppose we assert “ Thompson is a British 
subject.” We may consider this a first-order proposition, since 
Thompson is an individual. (It is not necessary to be certain 
which are objects of the first type absolutely, “ For in practice 
only the relative types of variables are relevant.’’)** ‘ Being 
a British subject,’ then, is a first-order function. We might 
symbolize it ¢z. The ‘ range of significance’ of this function, 
that is, the totality of entities that could with sense be used as 
subjects in its predication, embraces all individual objects. 
This means that the name of any individual could be replaced 
for x, the ‘apparent variable’ in ¢z, and thus constitute a 


Tbid., Vol. I, p. 40. ‘** Ibid., Vol. I, p. 168. Ibid., Vol. p. 169. 
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proposition that is either true or false. Evidently there is an 
indefinite number of similar functions on the first-order level 
(vy, xz, ete.). All these first-order functions may be regarded 
as further generalized under the symbol z. 

In the second place, we might assert “‘ British subjects must 
pay taxes.” This is a second-order proposition, for its subject 
is a term that is determined by a first-order function. ‘“ Must 
pay taxes ” is a second-order function (f.(z)). Its range of 
significance embraces all ‘members’ on the first-order level, 
that is, not only ‘ British subjects’ (¢x7), but the name of any 
class (Wy, xv, etc.). Any of these might be arguments for the 
second-order function f, or for any function on the second level. 
In the third place, if we assert “‘ British subjects must pay 
taxes’ is a rule,” we have a third-order proposition. ‘ Being 
a rule’ is the third-order function (/’.(w)), whose range of 
significance extends to entities of the second order, namely, in 
this hierarchy to various assertions. Fourthly and lastly, 
should we assert “ All rules have exceptions,” we would have a 
fourth-order proposition. The function, ‘having exceptions’ 
(F’.(u)) extends in its range of significance to third-order 
members, i. e. to statements about any assertion. 

Every function must be predicated of members on the level 
immediately lower, and may also involve in that predication 
functions of a lower level. No function can be predicated of a 
member that already involves that function or any higher one. 
In the mathematical presentation of a hierarchy this is im- 
possible. Thus the algebra safeguards the function being kept 
within its proper totality, that is, kept from presupposing itself. 
Thus, according to the hierarchy exemplified, ‘ being a rule’ 
cannot of itself imply exceptions. And ‘having exceptions’ 
is not a rule, though it implies that there are rules, of which it 
is one, among many, perhaps, appropriate predications. 

The above short account of the ‘hierarchy of types’ neces- 
sarily omits some of the complexities of the theory. The par- 
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ticular hierarchy described above is not an example of Russell’s, 
and, of course, may not be constructed according to his mind. 
“ To explain the subject of ‘ types’ fully,” says Russell, “ would 
require a whole volume.” And in the same context it is implied 
that the subject of types is among “ subjects which are still 
obscure and controversial.” ** With the estimate of the theory 
expressed by such admissions it is possible to agree. Russell 
asserts that the ‘ hierarchy’ is of practical value only in special 
cases. No doubt it is needless to remark that symbolic logic 
does not generally incorporate such a hierarchical system. 


Hvuexu J. Tatton. 
The Catholic University of America. 


** Introduction to Mathematical Philosophy, p. 135. 


THE THOMISTIC DOCTRINE OF THE UNITY 
OF CREATION * 


HE one and the many, Plato writes, “ run about together, 
in and out of every word which is uttered.” This union of 
them will never cease, but is “ the everlasting quality of thought 
itself which never grows old.” * Even today, in the midst of 
chaos, we predicate in our speech the one of the many and the 
many of the one. For the world is not intelligible as a sheer 
manyness ; the many creatures must be bound together somehow 
into one world. Neither is it intelligible as a sheer, Parmeni- 
dean unity. The “night in which all cows are black” is the 
suicide of reason. The created world is both many and one, and 
it is an important part of the business of metaphysics to under- 
stand how these transcendentals may be predicated of it. 

In such a dialectical investigation we are confronted with 
the ancient problem of universals. For the many creatures 
must have ordering relations. It is the business of the several 
sciences to lay bare certain elements of order in nature, and in 
so doing they exhibit the unity and the intelligible being of the 
many. Indeed, any judgment whereby we predicate a universal 
of a subject is an assertion of some sort of unity in nature, of 
some intelligible order in the world. The subject of the predi- 
cation is in some sense one, and the predicate assigned has 
through its universality a character of unity. Syllogistic in- 
ference is possible because of the universality and oneness of 
the middle term, as communicable to many. We must decide, 
then, what status these ideal elements of unity and order have. 
Whether or not universals represent real unities, the unity and 
order which they make known to us must be grounded some- 


* Read at the Thirty-third Annual Meeting of the Southern Society for 
Philosophy and Psychology, Knoxville, Tenn., April 15, 1938. 
* Plato, Philebus, 15. 
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how in the reality of things, unless we are to surrender to some 
one of the present day sophistries. 

These are problems which philosophy today must face. For 
some of us the faith in an intelligible order in nature goes be- 
yond the involuntary assertions of it in grammatical usage and 
conventional rhetoric. But our conviction is more often founded 
upon desire and need rather than reason. The middle ages were 
characterised by a faith in the unity and order of nature greater 
than our own, but they sought to found it upon reason. It is in 
the philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas that the mediaeval dia- 
lectic of the one and the many reaches its height, and most 
subtle development. For Thomas discovers the elements of 
formal, mathematical, and physical order in nature, and pro- 
vides for the proper and fruitful relationship between logical 
and real entities. 


If. 


Thomas quotes with approval a remark of Dionysius’, “ Noth- 
ing which exists is not is some way one.”’* For one is the same 
as being, and convertible with it. One does not add any reality 
to being.* What, then, does it mean to be one, and how may 
multitude have being? The idea of one consists in indivisibility ; 
the idea of multitude contains division.* Hence the one which 
is convertible with being is opposed to multitude by way of 
privation, as the undivided is to the thing divided. Division is 
understood from the very negation of being. But we can only 
understand divided things to convey the idea of multitude by 
attributing unity, and hence being, to every part.® In the order 
of understanding, being comes first; secondly, that this being 
is not that being, so that division is apprehended as a conse- 
quence; thirdly the notion of one, and finally, the notion of 


*St. Thomas, Summa Theologica, I, q. 11, a. 1. 
* Jbid., I, q. 11, a. 1. Also P. Duhem, Systeme du monde, V, p. 522. 
* Ibid., I, q. 11, a. 2. * Ibid., I, q. 11, a. 2. 
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multitude.*° A multitude, therefore, is a heterogeneous whole,’ 
the parts of which, since they are undivided unities, and con- 
sequently beings, do not have the form of the whole. Multitude, 
qua multitude, then, is not intelligible, since it is not being. 
Therefore every multitude, to have being and intelligibility, 
must in a certain way be one. 


For multitude itself would not be contained under being, unless it 
were in some way contained under one. Thus Dionysius says (Div. 
Nom. cap. ult.) that “there is no kind of multitude that is not in a 
way one. But what are many in parts, are one in their whole, and 
what are many in accidents, are one in subject, and what are many 
in number are one in species; and what are many in species are one 
in genus; and what are many in processions are one in principle.” ® 


We must see what sort of unity and being a multitude has 
through a subject, a species, a genus, and a principle. 

Since being is that which is one and undivided, a multitude 
has being only insofar as it is actually undivided. Every being 
is either simple or composite. That which is simple is undivided 
both actually and potentially. “‘ Whereas what is compound has 
not being whilst its parts are divided, but after they make up 
and compose it.” ° Substances composite of matter and form 
are potentially divisible in virtue of their matter. Such sub- 
stances cannot cause their own existence as actual, undivided, 
composite things. Every composite has a cause, for things in 
themselves different cannot unite unless something causes them 
to unite.*° 

Whether we are considering the composition of parts in single 
individuals or the multiplicity of many such creatures, it must 
be apparent that such multitudes can be one only imperfectly, 
and after the fashion of created things. We are faced with this 
apparent paradox—undivision in a creature is the aspect of 


Ibid., I, q. 11, a. 2. 
"seen, @ 31, a. 1. I, 11, a. 1. 
* Tbid., I, q. 11, a. 1. 4° Tbid., I, q. 3, a. 7. 
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incommunicability, of division from others. The being of one 
such thing is the non-being of all others. For since division is 
a negation of being—+this being is not that being—the multi- 
plicity resulting from division cannot subsist in a perfect com- 
munity. There is in it a certain non-being, a privation in each 
of the subjects in respect of their division from each other 
which constitutes them a multitude. There is defective imita- 
tion of God’s simple being and oneness by creatures, so that in 
creatures there is formal inequality and material difference 
which divides them into a multitude. A created multitude can- 
not subsist in essential unity and being. Where being is divided 
and multiple, it participates in undivided being or unity, its 
principle, after an imperfect similitude. 

The effects of God do not imitate Him perfectly, but only as far as 
they are able; and the imitation is here defective, precisely because 


what is simple and one, can only be represented by divers things; 
consequently composition is accidental to them, and therefore in them 


suppositum is not the same as nature.’ 


The essence of divided beings cannot be identical with being 
itself, which is undivided. For because of their division, there 
is in them an admixture of potentiality, of privation and non- 
being. The essence of this being or of that being cannot be 
being itself, since this being is not that being. The supposita 
resulting from the partition of being cannot be essentially one, 
for there is in them formal and material difference. Conse- 
quently, the unity of the universal nature is only logical; there 
is, for example, no real unity or community of human nature. 
The essences or quiddities through which multiplicity resulting 
from the division of being comes to have intelligibility are 
entities of reason only, and possess unity only in the intellect. 
A multiplicity is intelligible only insofar as it is one, but it 
possesses this intelligible being through the unity of the universal 
only in the mind. 


11 Ibid., I, q. 3, a. 3. 
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It results, then; that in every composite creature there is a 
difference of essence and existence, of essence and suppositum, 
which no effort of the intellect can transcend. The essence or 
nature connotes only what is included in the definition of the 
species. It is by the essence humanity that man is man. But 
the definition of the species does not include individual matter, 
with all the individualising accidents—this particular flesh, 
these bones, this blackness or whiteness, etc.** Yet individual 
matter is included in the thing which is a man. 

Hence the thing which is a man has something more in it than has 
humanity. Consequently humanity and a man are not wholly identical; 
but humanity is taken to mean the formal part of a man, because the 


principles whereby a thing is defined are regarded as the formal con- 
stituent in regard to the individualising matter.’ 


If an essence were self-subsisting, it would be one, since sub- 
sisting being must be one.** But for the essence humanity to 
be self-subsisting, it would have to be identical with its sub- 
jects—that is, with individual existing men with all their in- 
dividualising accidents. These subjects, then, insofar as they 
were many, could only differ as opposite real relations of origin 
subsisting within the unity of the same essence. Their status 
would be analogous to that of the Trinity of Persons in God. 
But only that essence which is being itself can be self-subsisting, 
rather than an essence which connotes only a particular formal 
mode of being which materially diverse subjects may embody, 
if God so wills. Where there is a real division of being, there is 
a multiplicity of supposita essentially divided from each other, 
since their essences are not self-subsisting, and hence are not 
real unities. The relations of such substances have a certain 
externality. Accidents supervene upon them, and are not 
grounded in the formal principles of things. The only relations 


18 Ibid., I, q. 3, a. 3. 
1 Tbid., I, q. 44, a. 1. Also I, q. 11, aa. 3, 4. 
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perfectly grounded in being are the Trinity of Divine Persons. 
Only in God can multiplicity be essentially one. 

In the concept humanity there is non-signate matter, which 
indicates that humanity can only exist in signate matter, which 
multiplies it. It is, therefore, a form capable of being received 
by many subjects. In the angels, or pure intelligences, however, 
where the principle of individuation is not matter, the forms 
cannot be received in many subjects, and possess individuation 
by this very fact.** Here the species itself is the individual, for 
immaterial essences must be singulars. But even in angels there 
is a certain composition, not of form and matter, but of essence 
and existence. For being in angels is divided, though only 
formally. This angel is not that angel, for they are different in 
species. Angelic forms, even though they cannot be received 
in matter, but subsist by themselves, are still diverse partici- 
pations of undivided being. As such, they have proceeded in 
imperfect similitude from their principle. Their essences are 
different from the divine essence which is being and one itself. 
And consequently, in them existence is to essence as act is to 
potentiality.” 

There are, then, some essences which can only exist in many 
materially different things, and others which can exist only 
in one, but all of them are in potentiality in relation to existence. 
Their being is dependent upon God’s creative act. They cannot 
be the cause of their own unity and existence. Where there is 
composition of any sort in a thing, that thing partakes of un- 
divided being imperfectly, and after the mode of a creature. 
Nor can the multitude of composite creatures have the form of 
unity and existence simply. In virtue of their division from 
each other, which is the aspect of relative non-being in the 
world, they are many, and sheerly other. Nevertheless, if the 
universe is to be intelligible, and to exist as a universe, it 


16 St. Thomas, Disputed Question on Spiritual Creatures. 
1° Summa Theologica, I, q. 3, a. 3. 
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must in some way be one. For surely God did not create a 
chaos. There must, then, be elements of order and connexity 
in the world which are more than fictions existing only in the 
mind. Even if the world is an imperfect image of God’s one- 
ness and being, it is nevertheless an image, and not completely 
other. The relatedness of creatures must have a reality ground 
in the being of things. Our problem is the discovery of the 
types of order and unity proper to a created world. To do this, 
we must first examine how creation is related to God, the creator. 


ITT. 


In God there is neither formal nor material division of being, 
so that He is being simply, without admixture of non-being. 
God 7s His own essence; in Him essence and existence are one 
and the same. And since being in God is without any privation 
consequent upon division, He is essentially and supremely One. 
God is not in the genus being as a species. 

By faith we know there is also multitude in God—the Trinity 
of Persons. We have seen that a multitude resulting from 
formal and material division cannot subsist in undivided being. 
In creation, one and many are opposites. But in God multitude 
does not connote division, but opposite real relations of origin 
subsisting in the unity of the Divine Essence. One and the same 
essence exists in opposing relations, and these relations are the 
Divine Persons. In creatures, as we have seen, relations have a 
certain accidental, adjacent status, so that terms and relations 
must be distinguished. A relation, in creation, is between two 
terms whose distinction is presupposed. It is always a relation 
between terms whose being is distinct. A subsistent, or real, 
relation, however, does not presuppose, but brings about dis- 
tinction, the least possible distinction consistent with essential 
unity. In God, then, multitude is perfectly one, and subsists 
in the same undivided being. This is possible, as has been 
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pointed out, only because God’s essence is subsisting being itself. 
Therefore this essence which is undivided being is identical 
with its supposita, the Trinity of Persons. These Divine Per- 
sons are not multiplied through division of being, but by sub- 
sisting relations within Being itself, proceeding in perfect 
equality and similitude to their principle. 

There are two processions in God, understanding and love. 
The procession of understanding is the perfect generation by 
the Father of the Son; the procession of love is the common 
spiration of the Holy Ghost by the Father and the Son. Under- 
standing and loving are the very substance of God. The pro- 
cessions are perfect because there is essential oneness between 
the Word proceeding and the source of the Word, and between 
the lover and the beloved. Because the Divine Persons proceed 
in perfect likeness to the Divine Essence, they are One with it. 
Only when relations are real, as proceeding in perfect likeness 
and equality, can a multitude subsist in undivided being. 

But when terms and relations are distinct, so that there is a 
presupposed division of being between the related terms, the — 
divided terms cannot have the same being. Relatedness between 
them is accidental, because if it were essential, it wbuld not be 
between distinct beings, but would subsist in the unity of one 
undivided being. For creatures are diverse, and consequently 
imperfect, participations of being, and their procession from 
unity is a creation.”* 

Why did God create many creatures, divided from each other 
in their existence? The answer is that a single creature, since 
it would necessarily have proceeded in imperfect similitude to 
its creator (for otherwise it would be identical with God Him- 
self), could not represent the divine goodness to the fullest ex- 
tent possible for a creation. For a single creature would repre- 
sent only one particular mode of participating God’s being, 


17 Tbid., I, q. 45, a. 6. 
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which is goodness and unity. Therefore God produced many 
and diverse creatures, “ that what was wanting to one in the 
representation of the divine goodness might be supplied by 
another. 

For goodness, which in God is simple and uniform, in creatures is 
manifold and divided; and hence the whole universe together partici- 
pates the divine goodness more perfectly, and represents it better than 
any single creature whatever.*® 
Creation, then, must be a multiplicity of distinct, composite 
entities, each representing a particular mode of participating in 
the Divine Being. 

But this perfection of the created world necessitates not only 
distinction ahd multiplicity, but imequality. For while the 
universe is best in its entirety, every part of the whole is not 
best absolutely, but there are gradations of goodness and being.” 
The universe would not be perfect if there were only one grade 
of goodness found in things. Where there is formal distinction, 
there is necessarily inequality. For as the Philosopher says 
(Metaph., 8, 10), “the forms of things are like numbers in 
which species vary by addition or subtraction of unity.” * 
Species are arranged according to the degrees of unity and being 
which they have. Creation necessarily involves graded inequality 
of procession from God. But if all things are formally unequal 
or materially diverse, how may we ever hope to know them? 
For knowledge seems to require formal equivalence. We are 
thus brought face to face again with the central problem of this 
paper. How may a multitude resulting from division and nega- 
tion of being have intelligibility? It would seem that perfect 
knowledge can only be a procession in equality. 

Yet God, as the formal cause of creation, has in His under- 
standing, as in an intelligible “ mirror,” Ideas or archetypes of 
all things created and of all possible creatures. For since God 


Ibid., I, q. 47, 8.1. I,q. 47, 8.2. Idid., I, q. 47, a. 2. 
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knows His own essence perfectly, He knows it not only as it is 
in itself, but as it cau be participated in by creatures according 
to some degree of likeness. 

But every creature has its own proper species, according to which it 
participates in some degree in likeness to the divine essence. So far, 
therefore, as God knows His essence as capable of such imitation by 
any creature, He knows it as the particular type and idea of that 
creature: and in like manner as regards other creatures.*? 

There are, then, in God relations of understanding whereby 
ideas are multiplied. These relations are not caused by the 
things themselves, so that the analogy of the “ intelligible 
mirror” is inexact, but by the divine intellect comparing its 
own essence with those things.”* God does not understand His 
own essence through an Idea,”* but only those things which 
participate imperfectly and unequally in His essence. There- 
fore in the intelligible being which things have in God’s under- 
standing, even creatures share in a certain equality— that of 
proportion.** The divine essence, because it excels all creatures, 
“can be taken as the proper ratio of each thing according to the 
diverse ways in which creatures participate in, and imitate it.” *° 

Ideas, then, are the product of relations of understanding in 
Cod. These are not real relations in God, since there would in 
that case be a real plurality in God other than the plurality of 
persons. They are relations understood by God. Such relations, 
multiplying ideas, do not exist in creatures. For these are re- 
lations of perfect understanding. Only by knowing perfectly 
the divine essence could these relations exist in a creature, so 
that the ideas as proper ratios of things could be multiplied. 
The condition of such knowledge—perfect understanding of the 
divine essence—is for a creature impossible, for such under- 
standing is the very substance of God Himself. We cannot, 
then, achieve concepts of things which represent the true equality 


I,¢.16,0a.8% I, 16, a. 1. 
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of proportion which is in them. Our knowledge is thus infected 
with a relativity which we can never transcend, though it is not 
a hopeless relativity. The genera and species through which we 
know the world are not ideas. They are, as we have already 
seen, not real unities or equalities, but only logical. We do not 
know the only measure which is the absolute standard of truth— 
the divine essence. But we do possess measures which, though 
relative, are not sophistic. These measures of unity and being 
which man may know have reference to, and are derived from, 
the world of substances composite of matter and form. The 
created world has a unity of order, and that order can be truly 
reflected in the abstract elements by which we know. 

For beings which exist by participation, relation to a cause 
is necessary. Such a relation is not part of the definition of a 
creature, but it follows as a consequence on what belongs to the 
essence. For such a being cannot exist without being caused.” 
Creation in the creature is a real relation of passive creation to 
active creation. Since what is created is not made by movement 
or change, creation places something in the creature by relation 
only. For “ when movement is removed from action and pas- 
sion, only relation remains.” ** The relation of passive creation 
is in the creature, and is the creature. It may be objected that 
the world itself cannot be the relation of passive creation, since 
a relation must be a medium between two terms, so that a fur- 
ther creation would be necessary to create it, ad infinitum. 
Thomas most ingeniously answers: “ There is no need of a 
further creation in its creation; because relations of their entire 
nature being referred to something, are not referred to by any 
other relations, but by themselves. ...” ** But while creation is 
a real (passive) relation in the creature, it is not a real (active) 
relation in God, but only a relation of reason. 


q. a. 
** Tbid., I, q. 45, a. 3. Also I, q. 45, a. 2, ad. 2. 
q. a. 3. 
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Creation signified actively means the divine action, which is God’s 
essence, with a relation to the creature. But in God relation to the 
creature is not a real relation, but only a relation of reason; whereas 
the relation of the creature to God is a real relation. . . .?° 
There is in God a relation to creatures only in idea, inasmuch 
as creatures are referred to Him. For all creatures are ordered 
to God, and not conversely. Names importing relation to crea- 
tures may be predicated of God temporally, “ not by reason of 
any change in Him, but by reason of the change of the crea- 
ture; as a column is on the right of an animal, without change 
in itself, but by change in the animal.” * The Persons of 
the Trinity are real relations of active procession. There 
cannot be in God real relations of active creation. For God is 
not the world, and the world is not God, although it is ordered 
to Him as first agent, and present in His understanding and 
love. The creature is a specific mode of being with a real rela- 
tion of passive creation. God is being itself, with a logical 
relation of active creation. 

The subject of creation is the multitude of particular beings. 
These creatures are divided from each other because the specific 
mode of being which each one has is private and incommunicable. 
But the subject of creation is also a wniverse. There is in the 
world a unity of order, since the world is a created image of 
God. The trace of the Trinity in creation is shown in the follow- 
ing ways. As a created substance it shows the Person of the 
Father. According as it has a form and species it shows the 
Word. “ According as it has relation of order, it represents the 
Holy Ghost, inasmuch as He is love, because the order of the 
effect to something else is from the will of the Creator.” ** We 
have already seen that creation is an ordering to God, as creator 
and final cause. This is unity as a vertical principle of ordering. 
Each creature is a determinate mode of participation in being, 


2° Ibid., q. 45, a. 3. Reply obj. 1. 
*° Tbid., I, q. 13, a. 7. 2 Tiid., I, q. 47, a. 3. 
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and there is hierarchical ordering in nature as a consequence 
of the inequality of these modes. Further, creatures have an 
order to each other, and “ hence it must be that all things should 
belong to one world.” ** 

But how may a world which has matter in it be rendered 
intelligible as one, either in our knowledge or in itself? Will 
not matter infect the world by its absolute privation of form? 
Thomas answers that there can be only one universe, for no 
agent, much less God, intends material plurality as the end, 
“ forasmuch as material multitude has no certain limit, but of it- 
self tends to infinity, and the infinite is opposed to the notion of 
the end.” * A multiplicity of universes would be unintelligible. 
Since God creates things with a reason, the world is one, “ be- 
cause all things must be arranged in one order, and to one end.” 
Matter cannot multiply the world, since the world is composed 
of the whole of its matter.** 

Hence the potentiality of prime matter is not absolutely 
infinite, but contracted to the natural forms of one universe. If 
we attempt to imagine prime matter as pure possibility before 
the world, it can only be as the object of a certain judgment by 
which the reason declares that the existence of the world is not 
contradictory.** Prime matter can have only this being in the 
intellect; it is not a mode of existence, but the simple absence 
of contradiction. In what sense, then, can it be said that “ created 
matter is formless, in order that it may be accommodated to 
different forms’? ** Matter is not created without form, but 
the composite of form and matter together is the created thing. 
Creation is the production of the whole being, including what 
is potential in it. For a created thing is not in pure act. 
“Hence it is necessary that even what is potential in it should 


** Tbid., I, q. 47, a. 3. 

** Thid., I, q. 47, a. 3. *4 Tbid., I, q. 47, a. 3, ad. 3. 
** Duhem, Systeme du Monde, V., pp. 564, 565. 

** Summa Theologica, I, q. 47, a. 1. 
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be created, if all that belongs to its being is created.” ** Matter, 
then, as potentiality, is said properly to be concreated with 
created beings, rather than being created as such. For creation 
is not a composition of pre-existing principles, but rather the 
composite is brought into being at the same time with all its 
principles.** The universe of full-blown substances comes into 
being together with its own restricted potentiality. 

The contraction of potentiality to specific forms is absolute 
only for the matter of celestial bodies, however. The matter of 
terrestrial bodies is put into act in relation to specific forms, 
but remains in potentiality in relation to all the other forms. 
There is in terrestrial matter both form and privation, which 
is the disposition of corruptible bodies. Celestial matter, on the 
contrary, is only in potentiality to the form that it possesses, so 
that there no longer remains in it any potentiality of being, but 
only of place.*® Therefore celestial bodies are incorruptible, for 
form in them is “ a total and universal perfection ” which “ fills 
up ” all the potentiality of its matter. The forms of terrestrial 
bodies, being particular forms, can never “ fill up” the poten- 
tiality of matter. At the same time that this form subsists in 
matter, there is the privation of another form, capable by nature 
of subsisting in the same matter.*° Consequently, there is no 
common matter for celestial and terrestrial bodies. 

But even though material potentiality is more restricted in 
certain areas of the universe, all matter exists only in relation 
to the creatures of the one universe, and as such is concreated 
with them. Potentiality never exists as absolutely indeterminate. 

In the same manner accidents and forms may be called con- 
created rather than created. For being belongs properly to sub- 
sisting things. “‘ But forms and accidents and the like are called 
beings, not as if they themselves were, but because something 


*7 Tbid., I, q. 44, a. 2. 8° Tbid., I, q. 45, a. 4. *° Thid., I, q. 66, a. 2. 
*° St. Thomas, Hapositio super libris Aristotelis De Caelo et Mundo, lib. 1, 
lect. 6. 
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is by them; as whiteness is called a being, forasmuch as its sub- 
ject is white by it.” ** An accident, then, is more properly said 
to be of a being than a being. 

Relatedness in the created world, then, is a relatedness be- 
tween concrete, subsistent beings, full-blown composites of mat- 
ter and form. This is the world we have to know through the 
discovery of lits elements of unity and order. But human science 
can only discover elements of order by abstracting, and by 
dividing. And in that division human science cannot hope to 
discover the true undivided being which is the individual 
nature of a creature. Our science can approach the subsisting 
being of created things only obliquely, through division and 
composition of logical entities which do not subsist by themselves. 
Our science is more a science of concreation than of creation. 
The true science of individual subsisting creatures is divine. 


IV. 


In the words of the Timaeus we may say that “ the world has 
received animals, mortal and immortal, and is fulfilled with 
them, and has become a visible animal containing the visible— 
the sensible god who is the image of the intellectual, the greatest, 
best, fairest, most perfect, the one only begotten heaven.” But 
we have yet to state how mortal men make intelligible to them- 
selves this creation. 

We must start with the concrete unity of the substantial form, 
which we cannot know in its substantial unity, but which is 
nevertheless the starting point for our abstraction. 

Thomas opposes most bitterly the Arabian theory of a multi- 
plicity of substantial forms within one creature, particularly the 
designation of corporeality as a separate substantial form. It is 
corporeality indeed which has function of individuation in the 
composite matter-form substance. But it is the substantial form 


*? Summa Theologica, I, q. 45, a. 4. 
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in its unity which has the function of simple corporeality, which 
circumscribes matter in definite dimensions, and which, in the 
human body, confers individuality.“ This must be so if the 
composite is to subsist as an undivided being. For if a second 
form supervenes upon something that a first form has already 
put into act, “ the composite thus engendered will not be one in 
an absolute manner; by accident, it will be one single thing, but 
in an absolute manner, it will be two distinct things.” ** There is 
only one substantial form for each creature. Corporeality can 
be taken in two different senses. When it signifies the three 
dimensions, it signifies an accident; when it signifies the form 
which is responsible for the three dimensions, it signifies the 
species. In neither case is corporeality a substantial form. Our 
knowledge, then, proceeds by abstraction from the unity of the 
substantial form in nature. But we must be careful not to reify 
our abstract entities. 

That which exists in nature is a definite dimensionality which 
we call body in union with a determinate form. When we at- 
tempt to consider body, as dimensive quantity, in abstraction, 
we must not suppose that there exists in nature anything answer- 
ing to the ideal, indeterminate dimensive quantity which we 
divide and treat mathematically. For Averroes, the prime mat- 
ter of corruptible substances possesses by itself indefinite dimen- 
sionality, by which he meant that it was divisible, so that through 
each of its points three planes could pass, describing a right 
angle, and marking out the three dimensions. But indefinite 
dimensions are not a property inherent in prime matter, as 
Averroes thought, nor are they a form conjoined to this matter, 
as Avicenna believed. Indefinite dimensionality cannot precede 
all substantial form; “such a supposition has reality only in 
the mind, like all the imaginations of the mathematicians.”” The 


** Duhem, Systeme du Monde, V, pp. 517-518. 
** Tbid., V, p. 518. Also St. Thomas, Quodlibet. XII, art. 5. 
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bare condition of divisibility in matter does not have a proper 
existence. 

If one supposes that a certain divisibility is necessary in matter, so 
that it will be capable of receiving simultaneously different forms, and 
if one attributes a proper existence to this divisibility, that will be from 
a false imagination; one imagines, in fact, that these forms are given 
from outside; as they possess in themselves a natural diversity, it seems 
necessary that matter has parts, and that these parts differ one from 
another by the nature of their quantity, so that matter can receive 
diverse forms, which could not all be received in the same parts.* 


Forms do not come from outside, but derive from the same 
potentiality as matter. Matter is that which is in potentiality 
to substantial forms, and these forms are the actualities. Fur- 
ther, there cannot be in prime matter a partition prior to 
substantial forms. “‘ The composite alone has in itself parts.” *° 

Thus Thomas warns us against the reification of pure ex- 
tension as a substance which took place in the 17th century, 
and which springs directly from the notion of corporeality as 
a substantial form, and the ontological status given to indefinite 
dimensionality. 

This is not to say that mathematical entities do not have a 
peculiar and important relevance for human science of nature. 
But Thomas is insisting that mathematicals are always abstracted 
from the substantial form in its unity, and they are abstracted 
from the material principles of that substantial form. They do 
not subsist by themselves. But because their being is derived 
from concrete reality by abstraction from it, the mathematical 
elements of order which we discover do give us truth. 

But it is only the relative truth which is all human beings can 
attain. The principle of being is unity, undivision. Properly, 
then, it is only the whole composite substance which is one. By 
treating corporeality, which exists only as determinate in par- 


** St. Thomas, De natura materiae et dimensionibus interminatis opue- 
culum. 
Thid. 
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ticular substances, as ideal quantity, thereby abstracting di- 
mensionality from its particular conditions, body is said to be 
a species of quantity. Division in the genus of quantity has 
certain ideal limits or indivisibles—the point as a principle of 
continuous quantity and unity or one as a number as the prin- 
ciple of discontinuous quantity.** One as a principle of number 
taken as a species of quantity denotes merely an accident added 
to being. It is opposed to multitude which is number, as the 
measure is to the thing measured. “ For one implies the idea 
of a primary measure; and number is multitude measured by 
one.... *’ Such oneness is predicated of material beings, but 
it is no measure of real unity, in the sense of one convertible 
with being. For mathematicals are abstracted from matter only 
in idea. Knowledge and measurement of the real undivision, 
and hence the real being, of created things cannot come from it. 
We achieve in our mathematical elements of unity and order 
only a formal, ideal knowledge of the being and relations of 
things under the category of quantity. The one which is con- 
vertible with being does not add a reality to being, but the one 
which is the principle of number does add a reality to being, 
belonging to the genus of quantity.“ 

Nevertheless, it is true that dimensional quantity is for 
Thomas the principle of individuation. And it often seems as 
though Thomas really means, as Henry Adams thought him to 
mean, that the soul is “ measured by matter.” Thomas tells us 
that “ Division occurs in substances in ratio of quantity,” 
quoting the Philosopher (Physics) for authority. Henry Adams 
went on to infer ** that “the soul is a fluid existing in matter 
proportionately to the dimensional quantity of the matter. The 
soul is a wine, greater or less in quantity, according to the size 
of the cup.” The analogy is charming, but it can hardly be 


** Summa Theologica, I, q. 3, a. 5. 
‘7 Tbid., I, q. 11, a. 2. 1, 11, & 
‘* Henry Adams, Mont Saint Michel and Chartres, pp. 355, 356. 
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Thomistic in the last analysis. It does point toward the calami- 
ties of the seventeenth century. 

The truth (always relative) involved in our adventures in 
the analysis of ideal quantity is this: determined accidents 
follow upon determined form, and among these accidents is 
quantity. ‘So every natural body has a greater or smaller 
determinate quantity.” °° Every natural body is whole in any 
place by totality of quantity, and the quantity of anything 
placed is commensurate to the quantity of the place.’ A body 
thus has figure, as a quality of quantity, corporeal parts, three 
dimensions, and position. It is in potentiality, because the con- 
tinuous as such is potentially divisible to infinity. The sub- 
stantial form, which is the undivided unity of form and matter, 
is not so divisible, however, and it is the substantial form alone 
which is real. 

Within that substantial form there is also a determinate formal 
principle. Our concepts of the species of things are derived by 
abstraction from this. And it is here that we feel as though we 
have approached closest to the being of the thing. But we have 
seen that there is no real unity of the species in nature. Our 
concepts give us merely an ideal formal unity and undivision, 
just as the mathematicals gave us tdeal material unity and un- 
division. The reification of ideal formal unity gives us the 
error of the extreme realists, or worse still, the monstrosities 
of the 19th century Hegelian concrete universal theorists. 

While Thomas was cognizant of the necessary limits and 
relativity of our knowledge—we do not have Ideas, save for the 
fortunate Cartesians, who found them in the mathematicals— 
he still held that the entity of reason which is the concept was 
adequate for the knowledge of nature. There was a real ade- 
quation between the concepts which we derived by abstraction 
from nature and nature itself. The formal equalities between 


°° Summa Theologica, I, q. 7, a. 3.  Ibid., I, q. 8, a. 3, reply obj. 3. 
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things which our concepts signified were not precisely exhibited 
in the multitude of divided beings. For form in the individual 
was always individuated by matter, and existed in a determinate 
state which always eluded our science. But human science is no 
science of particulars anyway. The concern is always with the 
universal, and the universal is adequated to the natural thing. 
Indeed, it gives us knowledge of the primary intelligible being 
of things, which is always, and legitimately so, a unity in the 
intellect. Created things are not identical with their essences, 
but the concern of man is prir arily not with their material 
differences, which may be treated as numerical only, but with 
their formal similarity and equality. 

Although our science is not of individuals, it is peculiarly 
adequate to deal with the phenomena of accidental change. We 
have already considered the accident of quantity. Accidents do 
not proceed from the essential principles of things. And we have 
shown that there is excellent reason to believe that relations 
between creatures, or between terms whose being is distinct, are 
always accidental. Further, even for God’s knowledge, there 
are separate proper ideas of accidents,” apart from the proper 
ideas which God has of singular substances. But the real being 
in which the sciences of change and movement, alteration, and 
generation and corruption interest themselves is the substance 
with its accidents. Indeed, only a substance which has received 
being in a particular manner through accidents has existence in 
the full sense. ‘ A subject is compared to accidents as poten- 
tiality is to actuality; for a subject is in some sense made 

ctual by its accidents.” °* ‘The accidental adventures of a 
thing are the subject-matter for those sciences which consider 
concrete beings under the abstractions of particular categories, 
of quantity, quality, place, time, ete. “ Accidental” in this 
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connection does not, of course, imply brute chance. Indeed, 
human sciences, because they are concerned with ideal quantity, 
quality, etc., achieve the formulation of universal law. 

Although relations in creation are not real as subsisting in 
the unity of being, there is a sense in which we can speak of 
real relations between things. For “ things themselves have a 
mutual natural order and habitude.” Since relations in creation 
have two extremes, it happens in three ways that a relation is 
real or logical. It may be an idea only from both extremes, as 
when we say that a thing is the same as itself. “ The same is 
true of relations that follow upon an act of reason, as genus 
and species, and the like.” ** A second type is a relation which 
is real from one extreme only, while in the other it is an idea 
only. We have seen the prime example of this in the relation 
between creator and creation. The relation of on the right be- 
tween an animal and a column is another example. The third 
type of relatedness, and for us the most important, is that which 
is real in both extremes. This is the case in all relations 
consequent upon quantity; as great and small, double and half, 
and the like. “ For quantity exists in both extremes.” The 
same applies to relations consequent upon action and passion, 
as motive power and the movable thing, father and son, and the 
like. Examples might be found in every category. The relations 
are accidental, it is true, but they are none the less truly found 
in the comparison of things within categories. 

They are comparisons of the accidental properties of created 
beings, but man discovers the essences of things only by first 
experiencing the accidents. We do not have knowledge by 
natural reason of the measure of measures which is the divine 
essence, and consequently we cannot have Ideas of creatures, so 
that the divine essence may be taken as the proper ratio of each 
thing according to the diverse ways in which creatures partici- 
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pate in, and imitate it. We do not have the true measure of 
the degree of undivided being a creature may possess. But 
the truth of natural things is measured by the divine measure, 
and natural things are the measure of the truth we attain. 

It is not absolute truth, but Thomists do not believe themselves 


to be God. 
Lronarp J. Esticx. 


The University of Virginia. 
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S. Prosperi Aquitani doctrina de praedestinatione et voluntate Dei 
salvifica: de. eius in augustinismum influxu, auctore LIONELLO 
PELLAND. Studia Collegii Maximi Immaculatae Conceptionis, Fase. 
II. Montreal, 1936. Pp. 193. 


Father Pelland sets out to determine whether Prosper of Aquitaine 
was faithful to Augustine’s teaching on predestination and God’s vo- 
luntas salvifica or whether he altered it. He analyses the works of 
Prosper one by one for their teaching on this matter. The works which 
would reveal the greatest evolution in Prosper’s independent thinking 
are of doubtful authenticity. The author shows that these writings can 
almost certainly be accepted as authentic. He concludes that Prosper 
is the champion par excellence of Augustine. He interpreted Augustine 
and softened the severe aspects of his teaching. His softening in- 
fluence must not be exaggerated, but because of it Prosper deserves the 
title of “ Magister Ecclesiae.” His tendencies were much followed in 
subsequent theology. 

The work of Pelland has the advantage of tracing the evolution of 
Prosper’s thought step by step. Its conclusions do not represent a very 
marked advance over the opinions of previous writers. 

The printing is perhaps more luxurious than would be necessary. On 
page 4 Hurter is misspelled, and the latest edition of volume I of the 
Nomenclator is not cited. 

A. K. 

The Catholic University of America. 


Bearbeitungen und Auslegungen der aristotelischen Logik aus der Zeit 
von Petrus Abaelard bis Petrus Hispanus. By M. GraBMANN. 
Abhandl. d. Preuss. Akad. d. Wiss., 1937. Phil. Hist. Kl., Nr. 5, 
pp. 57. 

Kommentare zur aristotelischen Logik aus dem 12. und 13. Jahrhundert 
im MS. lat. fol. 624 der Preuss. Staatsbibliothek in Berlin. By M. 
GraBMANN. Sitz. Ber. d. Preuss. Akad. d. Wiss. Phil. Hist. Klasse. 
1938, XVIII, pp. 28. 


Of the development of the ideas on Aristotelian logic in the time 
between Abelard and Petrus Hispanus—whose summulae became later 
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the very textbook of logic—little was known until a short time ago. 
Even Abelard’s own ideas on logic were not sufficiently known; the 
edition of his commentaries on logic by B. Geyer filled indeed this gap, 
but the influence of the work of the famous dialectian had on his fol- 
lowers remained still rather dark. Msgr. Grabmann, the indefatigable 
investigator of medieval manuscripts, has now supplied much valuable 
information he gathered from unpublished treatises found in German 
libraries. He gives, as is his wont, exceedingly careful descriptions of 
the codices he has studied and indicates the initia of each treatise as 
well as the purpose of them and their relation to older and contemporary 
works. The continuity of logical tradition, linking together the ideas 
of Abelard and those of William of Shyreswood, Peter of Spain and 
Lambert of Auxerre becomes very visible. Though the author purposely 
refrains from giving a more detailed analysis of the content of the 
treatises he describes, some valuable information may be gathered even 
from the few pertinent remarks. 

The historian will be interested in an introductory chapter, reproduced 
from the Berlin MS. fol. 87 v, which contains a theory and division of 
the sciences or arts and enlarges our knowledge on this point beyond 
what had been known from the respective treatises by Porretanus, 
Clarembald, and the school of Chartres. Another point of interest is 
the close relation these treatises on logic show with the later works on 
speculative grammar or de modis significandi. Furthermore there is 
in one of them a mention of a second Latin translation of the Sophisti- 
cal Elenchs, while we knew only of one. The Berlin MS. belonged once 
to the convent of St. Victor and thus proves that the study of logic 
was cultivated there in a rather extensive manner. We also become 
acquainted with some opinions on logic of a certain magister Albericus 
who is not to be identified with Alberic of Rheims. 

The researches of Msgr. Grabmann supply the necessary basis for an 
inquiry into the influence of Abelard and into the growing systematisa- 
tion of Boethian logics during the XIIth and the beginning of the 
XIIIth century. The independence of occidental logic of Byzantine 
works—which had been, contrary to the mistaken ideas of Prantl, recog- 
nized already since some time—becomes still more manifest by the new 
discoveries. The close resemblance of the treatises studied by the author 
with the summulae of Peter of Spain forbids definitely to connect the 
latter with the work of Psellos, since they were written at an earlier 
period. 

The author points out that these works offer a great interest not only 
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for the historian of the Middle-Ages, but also for the comparative study 
of modern and medieval logic. There are definite parallels between the 
old classic and modern formal logic, even symbolic logic. 

Both articles will doubtless be a great help for the study of the history 
of ideas and they will become the indispensable point wherefrom such 
studies may start. Together with the researches of B. Geyer, A. Land- 
graf, van de Vyver and many others, the brilliant work of Msgr. 
Grabmann throws a steadily more illuminating light on a period of 
occidental philosophy which, but a short time ago, was veiled in darkness. 
The stronger this light becomes, the better we see that and how modern 
science and modern philosophy rest on the once despised endeavors of 
the Schoolmen. 

RvupDOLPH ALLERS. 

The Catholic University of America. 


Questions de conscience. By Jacques Marrratn. Desclée de Brouwer 
et Cie, Paris, 1938. Pp. 281. 


A new book of the distinguished philosopher at the Institut Catholique 
deserves to be recorded, even if it is not strictly a philosophical one. 
This small volume of Essais et Allocutions deals with various topics, 
mostly concerning problems of modern culture and even politics. There 
are four essais, called “ questions,” on the Church and Civilization, on 
the “Impossible Antisemitism,” on Action and Contemplation, on 
Catholic and Political Action, and on the Liberty of the Christian. 
The second part comprises six allocutions, given on various occasions, 
shorter and longer ones, which center more or less on the same problems. 
The author, in these pages, does not speak on philosophy, but he speaks 
as a philosopher; and insofar—even if one abstracts from the personal 
interest—his remarks are worthy of consideration. It is not so often 
that one becomes aware of the close relations obtaining between phi- 
losophy and some of the most urgent problems of today, of social and 
political life, nor of the immediate bearing philosophical truth may have 
on the management of individual life. From the point of view of phi- 
losophy the most interesting chapter is doubtless the one on action and 
contemplation which is based largely on the teachings of Aquinas on 
work. It starts with the distinction of transient and immanent act and 
proceeds to show how the idea of work has been ennobled by Christian 
faith which, at the same time, made contemplation instead of something 
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reserved to some few elects something to be attained by every believing 
and loving soul. There is no antagonism between contemplation and 
activity; the latter rather is the natural outflow of the former. 


ALLERS. 


The Catholic University of America. 


Etudes de Psychologie animale. L/’Instinct d’apres W. McDougall. By 
Ep. JANSSENS. Desclée de Brouwer et Cie, Paris, 1938. xii + 189 


PP. 


It is not possible to report on a report; 146 pages are but an, indeed 
excellent, report on the ideas of McDougall, which—according to the 
author—have not as yet been considered in French literature. This 
part contains in fact incidentally some remarks of a more general 
import; the author, professor at the University of Liége, points out 
especially that McDougall’s conceptions in many respects come to be 
very near certain propositions of Aristotelic-Scholastic philosophy. The 
last part of the book contains a critical examination of the theory 
exposed before. The author feels quite sure that McDougall’s studies 
and ideas represent a very valuable contribution to psychology because 
of the decisive critique of a merely mechanistic conception, the compre- 
hensive and clever grouping of the instincts, and because of the analysis 
of the constitutive elements. He objects to the anti-intellectualistic 
tendency, which neglects rather the réle of representative functions and 
over-emphasizes the role of orectic phenomena. The anti-intellectualistic 
voluntarism of McDougall is studied in its relations to the problem of 
certainty, to the control of instincts, to the transcendant characters of 
human nature, the invariability of instinct, and the way instincts are 
linked together. The last paragraphs deal with the relations of this 
voluntarism and the problem of the origin of religion, morality and free 
will. The great advantage and indeed progress beyond the average 
conceptions of psychology wrought by the work of McDougall is the 
stress laid on a finalistic interpretation of life and of, animal as well 
as human, activity. The theory of instincts and action is quite com- 
patible with the principles of a sound philosophy and needs but some 
enlargement to become a part of it. We may congratulate the author 
for the clear and impressive exposition of the ideas of the American 
psychologist, and likewise the French public for being introduced into 
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an empirical psychology which not only does not contradict, but even 
supports the views Christian philosophy never ceased to defend. 


ALLERS. 


The Catholic University of America. 


La conscience religieuse. Essai systématique suivi dillustrations. By 
T.-L. Penipo. P. Téqui, Paris, 1936. vi —+- 260 pp. 


This is primarily a book on religious psychology which lays particular 
stress on the fact of conversion. But, as the author points out, there 
is no psychology of religion independent of faith. It is-one of the 
mistakes of modern psychology to believe that the phenomena of 
religious life may be described and analyzed independently of the special 
object they have. Religious psychology not only deals with different 
facts when studying individuals belonging to different religions, it 
becomes different also in the hands of authors holding different views 
on this subject. The author could as well have generalized his state- 
ment; what is true, in an indeed special manner, of the psychology of 
religion is true of all kinds of psychology. The mental phenomena are 
not independent of their objects, and the theoretical interpretation given 
to them is not at all independent of the general and philosophical ideas 
of the psychologist. 

It is rather characteristic of the present state of psychology, that an 
author has first of all to define his own point of view and to justify, 
as it were, his undertaking. The disagreement of the various schools 
of psychology has indeed become so great that nobody can be expected 
any more to know exactly what another means, unless the latter cares 
to state this explicitly. Mr. Penido does this in a very clear and pre- 
cise manner. There are three kinds of religious psychology; one 
describing religious behavior, one studying religious conscience and 
becoming a psychology of a philosophical type, one which has to be 
called theological, investigating the religious act neither in the light of 
experience, nor in the one of ontology, but in the light of revelation 
and discovering thus the real object of religious acts and the super- 
natural principles of its subjective side. The author proceeds to justify 
empirical religious psychology which takes, of course, not account of the 
ontological and supernatural aspects of religious phenomena. This part 
deals to a large extent with a refutation of objections raised by Scheler 
against the possibility of empirical psychology of religion. But to 
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arrive at reasonable and sure results empirical psychology has to make 
use of the principles of ontology and theology, not indeed as constitu- 
tive, but as regulative principles. If these principles are neglected, as 
they were by many psychologists, psychology of religion becomes a mere 
aggregate of arbitrary and partly nonsensical statements. The asser- 
tions some psychologists made on the nature of mystical phenomena and 
especially of exstasis, are a striking illustration thereof. This chapter 
contains furthermore a clever analysis and a very just criticism of the 
use of the “ unconscious ” in religious psychology. 

The next chapter studies on 91 pages the typology of conversion. 
One may consider conversion from the point of view of genesis, and 
thus inquire into the causes of conversion; these causes are either 
exogenic, depending on mass-psychology, on emotional shock (as e. g. 
in catastrophes), or on suggestion; the conversions resulting from 
“revivals” belong mostly to this group. The other group comprises 
the endogenic conversions, concerning isolated individuals and brought 
about by “ rebirth or substitution of complexes ”; the latter term has 
been introduced by De Sanctis. The distinction of sudden and of slow 
conversions seems to be less important. The second principle of 
typology is the one of structure. There we have first pathological cases 
in which conversion is the result of a process of compensation; this may 
give rise to religious attitudes as well as to other, as chiliastic utopias 
and such like pseudo-religious beliefs. Seen from the objective side, 
the conversions may be distinguished in those in which the dogmatic 
element and those in which the one of morals plays the prominent réle. 
The first comprise the conversion of unbelievers or from one confession 
to another; the second the cases of conversion of sinners to moral life 
or of righteous persons to a more intense, eventually mystical or 
ascetical attitude. If one views the various cases from the subjective 
side, one may distinguish them according to the mental faculty which 
becomes mostly engaged; conversions are either undifferentiated, or 
intuitive or volitional or emotional or intellectual; that the latter type 
exists in its pure form seems doubtful to the author. This chapter con- 
tains a very impressive criticism of the notion of sublimation and of 
the idea that all conversions are lastly due to “ des crises amoureuses.” 
Mr. Penido wants to replace the mistaken ideas on sublimation by 
another conception; he thinks that there are two kinds of sensible 
energy, one unqualified, the other differentiated according to special 
aims. Thus there is an undifferentiated energy which may be directed 
towards very different aims, and one which may but serve certain special 
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aims, be they in their primitive shape or somehow altered and disguised. 
One might however, object that the notion of mental—or even sensible— 
energy is very much in need of a careful analysis and that it would be 
better to abstain from building up theories until it has become quite 
clear what this notion really means and whether it has the meaning 
generally given to it. The psychoanalytical ideas on religious phe- 
nomena and on conversion are rejected and criticized, though some of 
the terms, e.g. the one of sublimation, are retained. Under the head 
of “The analogical notion of conversion” the author attempts an 
interpretation which is at the same time psychological and ontological, 
even theological; the central phenomenon in conversion—and, indeed in 
non-conversion or the resistance against conversion—is the problem of 
the selfwilling and selfasserting ego which is confronted with the reality 
of the supernatural. 

The following chapter deals with the pathological theories on ascetism. 
Interesting though the criticism raised against the vagaries of certain 
psychologists and psychopathologists is and notwithstanding the truth 
of the remarks on the nonsensicality of many of them, it is impossible 
to report to some extent on these things. There is, no doubt, a patho- 
logical ascetism; but this behavior is very different, in its phenomeno- 
logical aspect and in its effects, from a healthy ascetic habit. The 
observations on pathological cases are quite true; but the generalization 
drawn from them by even famous psychiatrists, e.g. by P. Janet, are 
altogether mistaken. This is true in a particular sense of the ideas 
certain psychoanalysts, as Schjelderup, have advocated. 

The author defends, in a short chapter, the existence of a “ natural 
intuition ” of God, that is a certainty of His existence reached without 
reasoning, but born out of reason, though being realized without its 
intervention. 

A long concluding chapter is devoted to a study on the religious 
experiences and the personality of Marie de |’Incarnation who in 1631 
entered, 31 years old, the convent of the Ursulines at Tours and in 1639 
left France for Canada. Mr. Penido demonstrates, in an indeed abso- 
lutely convincing manner, the mental soundness of this astonishing 
personality and describes the religious experiences which, being truly 
mystical, escape a merely psychological interpretation. 

This is doubtless one of the best studies on religious psychology pub- 
lished until now. It is eminent by its profound knowledge of facts— 
there is no bibliography, but numerous works and articles are quoted in 
the text—and by the preciseness of its notions. To study it carefully 
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will be a gain for every psychologist interested in these questions; but 
also for the theologian, because he will become acquainted with many 
important facts and ideas and be warned of trusting inadvertently too 


much to certain pseudo-psychologies of today. 
RupOLPH ALLERS. 


The Catholic University of America. 


Die Lehre von den goettlichen Namen in der Summe Alexander von 
Hales. Ihre Prinzipien und thre Methode. By Dr. TH. Ernst 
ScHLENKER. (Freiburger Theolog. Studien Nr. 46.) Herder & 
Co., Freiburg. i. B., 1938. xix +- 393 pp. 


The book is a somehow shortened redaction of the author’s disserta- 
tion. It is based on a very thorough study of the text and of a series 
of unedited manuscripts—e. g. of the commentaries on the sentences by 
Hugh of St. Cher, Odo Rigaldus, Richard Fishacre, Robert of Melun 
or the summae of Praepositinus, of Simon Tornacensis and Ulrich of 
Strassburg—as well as on an extensive use of published texts and works; 
the bibliography is of 10 pp. 

Alexander, influenced in this by Praepositinus, divides the first book 
of the summa into one part treating of the ipsa res quae est Unitas 
Trinitatis, and a second part de nominatione. The researches of the 
author deal with the second part. He is quite aware of the fact that 
the summa of Alexander is not quite genuine, that there are parts which 
evidently have been put in Jater; but he endeavors to prove that just 
the first part may be considered as genuine or at least reproduces the 
ideas of Alexander. The introductions after having given a short sketch 
of Alexander’s life and discussed the problem of the text, proceeds to 
give a short, but very comprehensive study of the theory on Divine 
Names as it is found in the writings of the Fathers, the earlier Scholas- 
ties, and of the contemporaries of Alexander; among the latter William 
of Auxerre and William of Auvergne are mentioned to some length and, 
of course, the Liber de causis and the philosophy of Maimonides. 

A first part, rather short, discusses the suppositions—metaphysical, 
psychological and logical—of attributing names to things Divine. Part 
II deals first, on 71 pages, with the principles of a general theory of 
names of God, and then, on 82 pages, with the special use made of this 
theory in regard to essential, personal and notional names. The third 
part contains an analysis of method, especially an interesting chapter 
on the importance of the logic of language for the development of 
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Alexander’s theory of names. This chapter includes also an instructive 
history of medieval logic of language which considers especially the 
influence of Abelard and his school and the development of the gram- 
matica speculativa. The large use Alexander made in his speculations 
of logical categories, and of the terms which later turn up in the many 
treatises de modis significandi and, last not least, play such a role in 
the terministic conceptions allows to see some of the still insufficiently 
disentangled threads which connect the dialectic of the XIIth with the 
philosophy of the XIIIth and XI Vth century. A summary determining 
the place of the summa Alexandri within the history of philosophy and 
the place of his theory on Divine names in the history of theology and 
considering the general importance and value of this theory, concludes 
the work. A very conscientious register of names and of subjects 
facilitates the use of the book. 

Though the remarks of Alexander on, what one might call, the 
theology of denomination contain quite a few things to interest the 
philosophers, the most important part is the one on method. This 
method is dominated by the use of predicative analogy in a twofold 
manner. There is one analogy which enables us to apply names derived 
from human things to God, and another which uses creational names 
for mysteries of faith known by revelation. The first analogy becomes, 
e.g., the basis of calling the first person in Trinity the Father of the 
second; the other analogy allows to call God our Father; it is the same 
with calling Christ God’s son and with using the same name for a saintly 
human person. From the point of view of history it is remarkable that 
the ideas of Alexander on analogy influenced very much his pupil 
Bonaventura and were reproduced by the latter very exactly. The habit 
of Bonaventura to neglect the distinction between philosophical and 
theological speculation characterizes also the work of his teacher. (One 
wonders that the author makes no mention of Gilson’s work on Bona- 
ventura.) The analogia fidei, however, does not answer any question 
an sit, but permits only an approximate answer to the other quomodo sit. 

In the summa Alexandri we find the dialectical method which had not 
been introduced, but refined by Abelard in his sic et non, already fully 
developed; but in this he was very much dependent on the work of his 
predecessors, especially of Praepositinus and William of Auxerre. 
Nevertheless, the summa marks the definite achievement of the method. 
What is characteristic of Alexander’s way of treating his problems, is 
the extensive use of the logic of language. The author gives a good 
survey of the material which earlier ages had made available. The germs 
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of all these researches on logic and its relations to grammar, on the logic 
of language itself and on the connections obtaining between words and 
things—which means not only the controversy on the universals, but also 
the manyfold remarks on the modi essendi, intelligendi et significandi— 
were to be found in Perihermeneias and the commentaries thereon; the 
writings of Abelard and of his school, but also those connected with 
Gilbert de la Porrée and others, contributed much to the development 
and enlargement of these studies out of which grew the idea of the 
grammatica speculativa. 

Thanks to the newer researches done by Grabmann, Landgraf, van 
Vyver, Geyer, A. O., we are now able to trace the continuity of the 
development of logic since the earlier times, the logica vetus and the 
logica modernorum, the dialectic of the XIIth century to the writings 
of the Scholastics of the XIIIth century. Alexander of Hales is doubt- 
less an important link in this chain, and he became very influential, 
especially among the philosophers of the Franciscan order. (It were 
worth while to inquire into the dependency of certain ideas in Roger 
Bacon on the dialectic of some of his predecessors and also on Alexander, 
notwithstanding the rather poor opinion Bacon had of the doctor 
irrefragibilis. ) 

Alexander devotes most of his researches to the problem of Divine 
names; but his problem is, in truth, the one of theological terminology 
in general. His solution rests on the idea of correspondence of the 
three ordines essendi, intelligendi, significandi. The realistic idea of 
an identity of the logical and the ontological order is abandoned and 
replaced by the idea of correspondence. It becomes visible, how the 
great principle of analogy developed more and more to the precision 
we admire in Aquinas. Concepts are not empty creations of the mind; 
they result from two principles, the thing and the intellect, the medium 
between being ratio. Words are not caused by the things alone, but by 
the intellect. The author very justly points out the similarities of the 
medieval conceptions and certain modern philosophies of language, 
which had been underscored already by Grabmann. 

This work gives a very good idea not only of Alexander’s point of 
view and of his place in the history of philosophy and theology, but 
also of the great lines along which medieval logic, especially of verbal 
expression, developed. It will be as useful to the scholar as to the 
beginner who wants to become acquainted with some of the forces 
determining the growth of High-Scholasticism. 

RvupoLPH ALLERS. 


The Catholic University of America. 
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Mystical Poems of Nuptial Love. By Coventry Parmore. Edited by 
Rev. Terence L. Connouiy. Boston: Bruce Humphries, Inc., 1938. 
Pp. xix + 314. 


This book is intended to give readers of Patmore’s poetry an explana- 
tion of his seemingly esoteric love poems. Doctor Cor:nolly has achieved 
this purpose in a manner that ought to satisfy both the admirer of 
Patmore’s poetry and the student of the philosophy of mysticism. 
There is a representative selection of poems and ample notes. 

Coventry Patmore is essentially a mystical poet in the true sense of 
that much-abused word. He was familiar with the great mystics of the 
past, and he was fitted by temperament and nature to celebrate the 
spiritual joys of love both human and divine. The view that human 
love differs from divine love only in degree and not in kind, and that 
human love gradually grows into love of God is a familiar theme in 
mystical literature. It rests on two potent streams—one from the Pro- 
vencal poets and the other from the teaching of St. Augustine and St. 
Thomas—which are united by the genius of Dante in the Vita Nuova 
and the Divina Commedia. The Neoplatonist poets of the Renaissance 
made the union absolute. Patmore, “ divine amorist,” sings of the love 
of man and wife, and he finds in it not only the symbol but also the 
reality of the authentic mystical experience. One could question the 
inclusion of only a few of the selections in this book, but one cannot 
doubt the editor’s enthusiasm and his understanding of Patmore’s poetry. 
Excerpts from the great mystics are largely confined to St. Bernard 
and St. John of the Cross. There is, one feels, altogether too much of 
the effusions of Marie Lataste. A citation of the excellent and au- 
thoritative passages by St. Thomas on the nature and effects of love 
in the Summa (1-2, QQ. 27-28) would have been useful and appropriate. 


JosePH B. 
The Catholic University of America. 


Elementa Philosophiae Thomisticae. By Emme Fruion. Montréal: 
Librairie Beauchesne, 1937-38. Vol. I, pp. x-+ 550. Vol. II. pp. 

x + 606. : 
In these two volumes the author gives a conspectus of the field of 
philosophy from the neo-scholastic viewpoint. His first volume contains 
logic, cosmology and ontology; the second, theodicy, psychology and 
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epistemology. Throughout he adheres to the scholastic method: a thesis 
is stated, proofs are given and objections are answered, principally in 
syllogistic form. Features not usually found in works of this sort are 
numerous illustrations and some blank pages at the end of each volume 
headed notae discipuli. The work would have been greatly strengthened 


by fuller documentation and bibliographies. 
Joun K. Ryan. 


The Catholic University of America. 


La pensée catholique et la logique moderne. Krakéw: Faculté de 
Théologie Catholique U. J. de Cracovie, 1937. Pp. 41. 


The present brochure, which is No. 2 of Series I, contains the report 
of a special session held on September 26, 1936, during the third Polish 
Congress of Philosophy in Krakéw, Poland. The special session was 
organized for the purpose of discussing the position of Catholic scientific 
thought with regard to modern logic. Prof. Constantine Michalski, the 
well known mediaeval scholar of the Jagiellonian University of Krakéw, 
presided. Besides many representatives of Scholastic philosophy there 
were present at the session the noted writer on modern logic, Prof. J. 
Yukasiewicz, and also Prof. W. Tatarkiewicz, both of the Joseph Pil- 
sudski University of Warsaw. Three papers were read at the meeting. 
That of Prof. I. M. Bochenski of the Angelico, Rome, was on the tradi- 
tion of Catholic thought and its exactitude. Prof. J. Salamucha of the 
University of Cracow compared Scholastic logic with modern logistic, 
while Dr. J. F. Drewnowski’s paper was concerned with Neo-Scholasti- 
cism and the contemporary exigencies of science. 

The discussion in which many of those present participated is the 
most interesting and significant part of the pamphlet. It was made 
clear that the new logistic must be regarded as an advance on Aris- 
totelian logic. The consensus of opinion was that Scholasticism, whose 
ideal has ever been precision and exactitude as well as cogency of 
demonstration, cannot neglect the new logic, especially the systems of 
polyvalent logic. These systems are as well founded as the modern non- 
Euclidian geometries. Unquestionably the discussion has brought out a 
number of problems which sooner or later will have to be seriously 
examined by the representatives of Neo-Scholasticism. 


J. J. ROLBIECKI. 
The Catholic University of America. 
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Die Introductiones in logicam des Wilhelm von Shyreswood. Literar- 
historische Einleitung und Textausgabe. By Martin GRABMANN. 
Verlag der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften. Munich, 
1937. Pp. 106. 


The ultimate purpose of this study is to establish a thorough knowl- 
edge of the influence 7 the study of logic in the Middle Ages on the 
mentality and the scientific methods used in the study of theology, the 
Bible, medicine, and law in the medieval schools. The study of logic 
monopolized the efforts of the best minds until 1250 A. D., at least on 
the continent. The study of the other works of Aristotle which set in 
at this time, must have been deeply influenced by the intense pre- 
occupation with logic which preceded it. 

The author believes that our present study of the logic of this time 
must culminate in a critical study and edition of the summulae logicales 
of Petrus Hispanus. Hispanus was the dominant logician all through 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. To facilitate this study the 
author devotes a preliminary study of some as yet unpublished manu- 
script. He had to choose between the only two available logics of the 
thirteenth century. One is the ‘summulae’ of Lambert of Auxerre, 
and the other is the ‘summulae’ of William of Shyreswood. Dr. 
Grabmann settled on the latter, because he was most probably the 
teacher of Petrus Hispanus. 

A. W. CENTNER. 


Pontifical College Josephinum, 
Worthington, Ohio. 


Handschriftliche Forschungen und Funde zu den philosophischen 
Schriften des Petrus Hispanus, des spaeteren Papstes Johannes 
XXI. By Martin GraBpMann. Verlag der Bayerischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften. Munich, 1936. Pp. 136. 


In this original study Grabmann makes it abundantly clear, that the 
summulae logicales by Petrus Hispanus are not a translation from the 
Greek work of Psellus. Petrus Hispanus, it appears, did not know 
Greek. This definitely refutes the contention of Prantl which he 
repeated for decades and which was based on his belief that the Middle 
Ages were incapable of original work. Nor is it the work of Petrus 
Alphonsi (p. 14). 

The Logic of P. Hispanus is a collection of definitions and dialectical 
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rules, in which metaphysical matters are not considered. This explains 
why the realists of the fourteenth century found the summulae logicales 
quite as useful as the nominalists, and vice versa. The Thomists and 
Scotists also wrote commentaries of the swmmulae. Michalski is there- 
fore mistaken when he claims that P. Hispanus was the first and 
foremost cause of the fourteenth century scepticism. 

Dr. Grabmann’s study is based on manuscripts and he thus adds 
considerably to the material upon which further studies can be based 
to supplement and, in a measure, to correct the monumental work of 
Prantl. 

A. W. CENTNER. 


Pontifical College Josephinum, 
Worthington, Ohio. 


Aesthetic Quality, a Contextualistic Theory of Beauty. By STerHEN 
C. Pepper. New York: Charles Scribners’ Sons, 1938. Pp. 255. 


The Aesthetic Object. An Introduction to the Philosophy of Value. 
By E. Jorpan. Bloomington, Ind.: The Principia Press, 1937. 
Pp. 275. 


A Guide to Aesthetics. By ARAM TOROSSIAN. Stanford University, 
California: Stanford University Press. Pp. 343. 


The Aesthetic Theory of Bergson. By ArtTuer SzatHMARY. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. Pp. 74. 


Contemporary Aesthetic Theory. By H. R. MacCatutum. Reprinted 
from the University of Toronto Quarterly, Toronto. Pp. 16. 


Of much writing on the theme of aesthetics just now there is as- 
suredly no doubt. Concerning its enduring value in the way of deeper 
insight, we are not so sure. The author of the first volume here listed 
is already known, to those who have followed the various University of 
California Publications in Philosophy, as editor and frequent contributor 
on various philosophical themes. In aesthetics as might be expected he 
writes from the approach of pragmatism or as he prefers to call it 
‘ contextualism ” and his treatment quite naturally reflects every weak- 
ness of that presently much criticized philosophical theory whether we 
judge it metaphysically, epistemologically or ethically. An aesthetic 
theory, of course, cannot be any sounder than the general philosophy 
upon which it rests and from which it is drawn. The label “ con- 
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textualistic,” as the term implies, emphasizes the fact that the aesthe- 
tician seeks to study a field by a maximum encompassing of the outlying 
effects, as opposed to the scientist who seeks control by the maximum 
elimination of the outlying effects. Hence this is the reason why the 
“ psychological laboratory has furnished such scanty material to the 
understanding of art.” The aesthetician’s problem is not to get the 
work out of its setting or “ context,” but to exhibit that relevant cul- 
tural setting and context. This is objectivity in the sense the writer 
uses it. That it is a quality which is considered, indicates the disregard 
of a true metaphysical approach. There is therefore no notion of any 
relation to the transcendental properties of being where beauty is con- 
cerned. A search among appearances apparently reveals one which may 
somehow be labeled an “ aesthetic quality.” Great beauty is the great 
enhancement of the quality of the event through novelty and conflict. 
Subjectively, personal moods and adequate experience must be con- 
sidered. But as might be expected in such a philosophy, there is no 
fixity of aesthetic judgment. It is as shifting as the contents, the moods 
and the experience. 

Professor Jordan considers the main problem of aesthetic theory to 
be the nature of the aesthetic object, as the title of his study implies. 
This is to be “ determined by and within a system of logical categories 
which in their essential unity and system constitute the framework of 
assumptions for a thoroughgoing metaphysic.” The success of the 
approach will be an aid to the more general problem of spiritual and 
cultural interpretation of the world about which the confusion of the 
present seems so overwhelming. This effort on the whole seems to be 
characterized by a general soundness of judgment. “ The final defini- 
tion of the beauty object is that of an object determined by the aesthetic 
categories under the conditions of perfect harmony imposed by the 
principles of appropriateness ” — these principles being in the first 
instance the complete mutuality of all the categories, so that there is 
never a question of too little or too much of any one, and in the second 
instance the degree of fitness of the exterior circumstances to become 
content for an individual. In the second instance there is in actual 
reality a degree of recalcitrance that cannot always be overcome. In 
the light of this definition, interesting analyses of the ugly, sublime, 
tragedy, comedy and the grotesque are given. An index is lacking. 

The “ Guide to Aesthetics ” attempts a very wide survey not only of 
the visual and static arts but also the applied arts and the auditory and 
partially auditory and temporal arts as well. An excellent bibliography 
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of the field in general and of its chief divisions is also included. Dis- 
tinguishing five attitudes which the mind may take toward the object, 
the genuinely aesthetic attitude is called the “ character” or “ expres- 
sive” one. “ The contemplated object gives rise directly to felt qualities 
which we identify with the object and not with ourselves. The organic 
disturbances are aroused but they here become emphatically not per- 
sonally felt, but identified with the object, endowing it thereby with 
human value.” Any object, even surgical operations, solutions of a 
problem, moral acts can be considered be known aesthetically if it gives 
rise to this aesthetic attitude. Why they should thus arouse the attitude 
or why some should and others should not, there seems to be no clear 
answer. Here the metaphysical is neglected and by that same token the 
value of the work as a whole is diminished. The survey of all the arts, 
however, will be useful for the beginner for whom the work is especially 
intended. 

Mr. Szathmary gives a most appreciative study of Bergson’s doctrine 
of aesthetic intuition and theory of art as gleaned from various passing 
references in the French philosopher’s works. Bergson has written no 
treatises on these specific subjects. Particularly valuable is the account 
of aesthetic intuition in a philosophy in which intuition as opposed to 
reason plays such an important role. The aesthetic intuition is the 
immediately felt perception of the “mobile” qualities of an object 
experienced and from it as a prelude and by inquiry into its data alone 
can come any sound metaphysics. Accordingly art will consist.in the 
presentation of living movements in precise ordered forms. In con- 
templating the work of art we are affected by the “ incipient motions ” 
presented to us in form; and thus we are led to “ sympathetic ” appre- 
ciation. This study of Bergson’s in the field of aesthetic undoubtedly 
aids considerably in the understanding, though not necessarily the more 
ready acceptance, of the philosopher’s general theory, from which his 
aesthetics has been carefully deduced. 

Finally Dr. MacCallum’s brief reprint contains in a few words a 
critical estimate of the various theories that have added their confusion 
to the history of aesthetics. The shortcomings of the hedonistic, the 
functional, the illusion, the empathy, the play, the intellectualistic, 
intuitionist, and emotion theories being briefly noted, he concludes that 
nothing which does not move us can be a work of art and yet nothing 
which merely moves us can be so classified. “ Pattern without commo- 
tion is arid, commotion without pattern is turgid. Fused, they reveal 
some form of human emotion, heighten, enlarge, extend or clarify the 
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possibilities of feeling.” We are not so certain that Dr. MacCallum 
does even-handed justice to all the theories he criticizes in this brief 
compass as the method of arriving at his own. And perhaps it may be 
objected that this reviewer has not done full justice to all the studies 
he has here examined within the confines of this short review. The 
charge will probably have to be accepted for lack of space to reply. 
These volumes on the whole are a fairly representative cross-section of 
the many current attempts to identify the beautiful. It has been said 
that periods that write much about the beautiful are not particularly 
noted for their production of it. They are too busy taking inventory. 


The Catholic University of America. Curves A. Hart. 


A Thomistic Interpretation of Civic Right in the United States. By 
JOSEPH TRUNK. Dayton, Ohio: University of Dayton, 1938. 


Pp. 263. 


Doctor Trunk presents in this work a currently much needed study 
of civie rights in general, and of religious liberty, free speech, freedom 
from search, and judicial and electoral rights in particular, in the light 
of Thomistic principles. In considering the first named topic the author 
draws up an interesting parallel between the principles enumerated in 
the Declaration of Independence and the Summa Theologica and the 
De Regimine Principum of St. Thomas. Thereafter, he limits his dis- 
cussion by force of necessity to the above named particular civic rights 
explicitly assured to a citizen in the Constitution and in themselves 
implicitly containing all the liberty to which, as a human being or as 
a citizen, a person may lay claim. That the official American view of 
these rights is substantially the same as that expressed in the philosophy 
and theology of St. Thomas and other Catholic theologians, is the theme 
of this study. It is a task well done and carefully documented. In 
these days when every one of these civie rights is so seriously menaced 
by an ever expanding totalitarian philosophy of state, Dr. Trunk’s dis- 
cussion merits the closest perusal. Fortunate indeed are American 
Catholics to be living under a philosophy of government so generally 
in harmony with the principle of their own general philosophy and 
faith. How close is that consonance, even in detail, is generally appre- 
ciated in a vague way. Dr. Trunk makes us aware of the same in a very 
clear and definite manner. 

Cuartes A. Harr. 

The Catholic University of America. 
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Das Schriftum der Schule Anselms von Laon und Wilhelms von Champeaua 
in deutschen Bibliotheken. By Heinrich Weisweiler. (Beitraege zur 
Geschichte der Philosophie und Theologie des Mittelalters, Band XX XIII, 
Heft 1-2). Muenster in W.: Aschendorff, 1936. Pp. xii + 415. 


At the suggestion of Monsignor Grabmann, Father Weisweiler has taken 
up a study of the school of Anselm of Laon and Williain of Champeaux as 
it spread in Germany. Long and careful research on his part has produced 
astonishing results. The influence of this conservative school of the early 
scholastic period was evidently much greater in Germany than had pre- 
viously been supposed. In various parts of the German world the work of 
the school was carried on. The German scholars were not satisfied with 
mere florilegia; they helped to build a system of theological presentation. 
Instead of the fifteen manuscripts previously known to have belonged to 
German libraries the author has found fifty-nine. In the first part of his 
study he gives the results of previous research; in the second and longest 
part he discusses his own discoveries and gives liberal excerpts from the 
manuscripts; in the third part he edits representative treatises. 


Ein neues unvollendetes Werk des hl. Anselm von Canterbury. By Fran- 
ciscus Salesius Schmitt. (Beitraege, Band XXXIII, 3). Muenster in 
W.: Aschendorff, 1936. Pp. 48. 


Father Schmitt, who has begun an edition of the opera omnia of St. 
Anselm, publishes here for the first time a little uncompleted work of that 
author. The contents of the work are indicated in the exordium when the 
Discipulus asks to be informed concerning potestas et impotentia, possi- 
bilitas et impossibilitas, necessitas et libertas. In his introduction Schmitt 
discusses the important Anselmian codex of Lambeth Palace which contains 
the present fragment. He proves that the work belongs to Anselm. With 
the edition he cites parallel passages from the other works of the saint. In 
the foreword read Jenkins for Tenkins. 
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ABSTRACTS OF PAPERS FOR THE FOURTEENTH ANNUAL 
' MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION, CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
DECEMBER 28 AND 29, 1938 


TRADITIONAL VIEW OF EFFICIENT CAUSALITY 
By Oscar J. La Plante 


The Scholastic concept of efficient cause arises by abstraction from 
reflective volitional experience and reaches its fuller development when 
applied to observed external change. Its essential note is positive 
activity which results in newness and dependence of being in the thing 
called effect. Efficiency involves the potentiality and actuality of being. 
Efficient causes must be distinguished as: First and secondary, prin- 
cipal and instrumental, univocal and non-univocal, immediate and 
mediate, necessary and free. 

The Cartesians represent a major break with Scholastic tradition. 
But it remained for David Hume to herald a formidable and enduring 
revolt with his sceptical analysis of the idea of cause. Kant’s efforts 
were of no avail. Neo-Scholasticism has fully to face the issue raised 
by Hume and vindicate the validity of the cause-concept by producing 
a meaningful and philosophically accurate analysis. 


EFFICIENT CAUSE AND CURRENT PHysICcCAL THEORY 
By George S. Sperti and Joseph Schneider 


This paper emphasizes the importance of the interest philosophers 
have manifested in modern physical theories. It stresses the need of a 
critique of reality as presented by current physical theories in their 
relation to the metaphysics of efficient casuality. Of necessity the dis- 
cussion is limited to a consideration of some of the more important 
modern physical theories. Four have been chosen as representing cur- 
rent physical trends. The atomic theory. The theory of relativity. 
The theory of light. And the theory of the relationship between 
energy and matter. The difficulties which may arise in correlating 
modern physical theories and the principle of efficient casuality fre- 
quently are due to an endeavor to conceive of models or mechanicisms 
interpreting abstract mathematical operations. Theories in modern 
physics cannot be considered to have acquired the status of impugning 
proven philosophical principles in particular the principle of efficient 
casuality. 
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First CAUSE IN CURRENT PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 
By F. E. McMahon and Leo R. Ward 


The recent publications of Le Roy on the existence of God testify to 
the actuality of his theory, first exposed more than a generation ago. 
Le Roy rejects the traditional proofs for God’s existence. His attack 
upon these proofs appears mainly to be a criticism of the affirmations 
of common sense—a typically Bergsonian standpoint. His own s0- 
called idealistic proof is demonstrably inadequate. Its assumptions 
are questionable, and the conclusion is illogical. 

Theory of First cause is dictated in much of our current American 
and English philosophy by the Kantian deadline, that is by the view 
that we cannot know a transcendent First Cause; is dictated, posi- 
tively, by various efforts—as in Dewey, A. Huxley, Macmurray, R. 
Perry and Sorley—to find a usable substitute in religion and theory of 
religion for a transcendent First Cause. 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF HYLOMORPHISM IN VIEW OF RECENT 
PHYSICAL THEORY 


By Joseph Marling 


From Dalton to Niels Bohr there has been much in the field of physical 
discovery to move the scientist to a mechanistic interpretation of the 
genesis of matter. The very nature of the physicist’s pursuit would, 
of itself, incline him to mechanism. The breakdown of the atomic 
model upheld by Bohr, however, has ushered in a period of distress for 
all mechanical efforts at explanation. A newer outlook that is quite 
suspicious of precisely measured orbits and jumps, and that sees atomic 
and molecular phenomena as more mysterious than a mere accidental 
arrangement of mass particles, opens the way, even if accidentally, to 
an interpretation of the universe in terms of matter and form. 


MECHANISM AND TELEOLOGY IN CURRENT BIOLOGY 
By Ulrich A. Hauber 


Nineteenth century biology tended toward a crude form of philo- 
sophical mechanism which was in harmony with the then popular theory 
of natural selection. Gradually this materialistic outlook on life has 
yielded to a type of mechanism that claims to be purely scientific and 
free from philosophical implications. In practice, however, the science 
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and philosophy of the organism cannot be separated, and there is now 
a movement in the direction of admitting the concepts of teleology and 
of final causes into purely biological discussions. Attitudes approach- 
ing the common sense philosophy of Aristotle and Aquinas are being 
achieved as the result of an entirely new approach, the scientific ap- 
proach. The study of nature by modern investigators is giving us data 
to confirm the reasoning implied in the conclusions of the philosophia 
perennis. In the case of living organisms the term “ organic hunger ” 
is suggested as the equivalent of the scholastic appetitus naturalis. 


CAUSALITY IN PsYCHOLOGY 
By Rudolph Allers 


Causality has become a topic of discussion today, and its réle in 
empirical science appears to many as very precarious. Psychology 
being, partly at least, an empirical science has therefore sufficient reason 
for inquiring into the use it makes of this category. Such an inquiry 
is the more necessary, since psychology has become entangled in a 
“crisis” and since its very nature and its object have been questioned. 
A revision of the categories psychology uses in expressing its findings 
and formulating its theories may contribute somehow to a clearing up 
all the many misunderstandings and controversies of which psychological 
literature is full. A critical study of the categories of psychology might 
also help in determining more precisely the object of this science. Both 
lines of inquiry, into the categories and into the object, have to be fol- 
lowed together. Should it become visible that the object of psychology, 
notwithstanding the empirical nature of this science, is essentially 
different from the one, e.g., of physies or of biology, a difference of 
the meaning of the notion of causality would follow immediately; if, 
on the other hand, could it be proven that causality has another meaning 
in psychology than in other sciences, it would follow that there obtains 
an essential difference of the respective objects. 

The problem of causality arises, in psychology, in relation to several 
questions, which have to be studied separately: 1. The relation of 
mental and somatic phenomena—perceptions, emotions as conditioned 
by bodily states, influence of constitution on personality; acts of will, 
expression of emotions, etc. 2. Causal relations between single mental 
phenomena — association, recalling, motivation, habit, attention, ete. 
3. Causal relations of the soul and its faculties. 4, Causal relations of 
a faculty and its actual manifestations. 5. The relation of mind and 
matter. 
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The inquiry cannot be limited to efficient causality only; the facts 
of voluntary action are incomprehensible, unless the notion of final 
cause is introduced; the psychophysical problem remains dark, unless use 
is made of the notion of formal cause. 

It is doubtful, whether the notion of efficient cause may be applied 
to the facts psychology has to consider in exactly the same sense as it 
is used in physics or even in biology. There are certain qualities of 
mental phenomena and, a fortiori, of the substantial soul which seem 
to forbid to apply to them efficient causality in this manner. A definite 
connection exists apparently between quantity and efficient causality. 
To a special type of quantification corresponds a special type of efficient 
causality. 

It is not possible to reach a real understanding of the nature of 
psychology and its object, unless reference is made to the idea of a 
hierarchy of being. To each stratum of reality belongs a peculiar set 
of categories or rather, a peculiar modus essendi which necessitates an 
equally peculiar modus intelligendi. The object of psychology is re- 
vealed, by applying these principles to its study, as essentially different 
from the one of biology. The category of causality—in all its forms— 
takes on a specific meaning when applied to physics, or to biology, or to 


psychology. 
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I. PHILOSOPHY OF LAW 
Problem: Derivation of Political Authority 


(A) THE NoTION oF SovEREIGNTY IN A Democratic STATE 
By James T. Connor 


Sovereignty considered as a political and a juridical concept. Demo- 
cracy is predicated upon the rule of the people. The people are 
sovereign. Analysis of the development of governmental power through 
its three characteristic media—monarchy, aristocracy, democracy. 

The idea of governmental power emanating from the people deserves 
further analysis. A democratic state in operation must employ some 
means to express and control the power generated by the people. This 
has been described loosely as “ majority rule.” But the decision of the 
majority does not necessarily embody the views of the people. What 
concessions can (and ought to be) made to the minority? And upon 
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what theory of sovereignty can the minority be protected in a democratic 
state? 

Some democratic states examined, together with their short-comings 
and successes, and the theory of sovereignty which they have employed. 


(B) THe or SovEREIGNTY 
By Walter Farrell 


Sovereignty, in its briefest definition, is the right to supreme rule. 
An investigation of sovereignty then is an investigation of the right to 
supreme authority, for it is by authority that men are ruled as men. 
The philosophy of sovereignty is a study of sovereignty in the light of 
its last causes. The negative aspect of any sovereignty, i.e., its dis- 
tinction from other supreme ruling powers, is automatic on the 
distinction of a proper final end for this sovereign power, for it is the 
final end which is the principle of unity (and so of distinction) in a 
moral body or organism such as the civil state. 

The reverse side of the question of sovereignty is the question of the 
dependence of man; and it is perhaps from this side that sovereignty 
ean best be studied. For dependence in man is immediately traceable to 
man’s two external causes, vid., the efficient and final causes. It is by 
proceeding from or being ordained to another that man as man is 
dependent. In a larger sense, man’s dependence is no more than a 
statement of his orderly place in the universe; the recognition of this 
dependence is no more than a recognition of the truth of things as 
they are. 

Man has three efficient causes or principles of being: God, parents 
and common good, in that order. He has two final causes or goals: 
God (to whom he is ordained as an individual) and the common good 
(to which he is ordained as a citizen). To these goals he is moved 
preceptively by three movers or governors: God, parents, those con- 
stituted in authority. 

Since sovereignty is a right to supreme rule, its source (or the source 
of the correlative dependence) is not formally an efficient but a final 
principle; for it is only in relation to end that men are ruled, i.e., 
directed effectively by an act of virtue of prudence in the practical 
intellect. The last causes of sovereignty then will be found in the goals 
of men and the movers to those goals. 
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II. LOGIC AND METHOD 
Problem: The Validity of Sense Perception 
(A) TRADITIONAL PERCEPTIONISM 
By Sister M. Patricia, R. 8. M. 


From an epistemological point of view the problem of the validity 
of sense perception is one of considerable importance. Since it is by 
way of the senses that man comes in contact with the external world, 
if the information received through this channel is unreliable, skepticism 
is the only answer to the problem of knowledge. Now, the activity of 
perception by which man becomes aware of external objects is so 
modified by temporal, spatial, and qualitative factors that the question 
arises as to whether or not sense realities can be made the basis of true 
knowledge. Moreover, the fact of illusions would seem to indicate that 
objectively things often are not what they are perceived to be. 

The traditional or rigid perceptionist holds that such knowledge is 
attainable, for what he directly perceives under normal conditions is 
the individual, concrete thing which exists in the external world pre- 
cisely as it appears to his senses, that is to say, as possessing all the 
qualities of which he is directly aware in his conscious perception. 
He does not hold that the object always is as it appears to the per- 
ceiver; such is the case only when the conditions of perception are 
normal in respect to the perceiver himself, the object perceived, and 
the medium through which it is perceived. 

The scientific and psychological difficulties which have been raised 
against this traditional view do not invalidate it, since the data upon 
which such objections are based have been furnished by the very senses 
which the rigid perceptionist holds as reliable sources of information 
in regard to the external world. Modern scientific discoveries merely 
accentuate the importance of scrutinizing the conditions under which 
our perceptions occur. 

This theory of knowledge, in the opinion of the rigid perceptionist, 
is the only one consistent with a thoroughgoing realism since it alone 
employs a method philosophically sound. No realism is genuine which 
requires the principle of causality to serve as a bridge between the mind 
and the perception of reality. Such a method is basically Cartesian. 
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(B) Critica Intuitive REALISM 
By Berard Vogt 


Critical intuitive realists deny that all qualities belong to the things 
of nature in the same way. An analysis of the data presented referring 
to temperature, color, flavor, odor, and sound perception will show that 
secondary qualities are not formally objective. They exist funda- 
mentally in things, in as much as our specific perceptions are “ func- 
tions” of specific modes and properties found in reality. The sentient 
subject is not merely a conscious principle, but a living organism, as 
such endowed with the material modes of being belonging to the external 
domain of reality. Our body becomes an epistemological bridge. In 
the psycho-physical unity of our nature our conscious ego perceives 
not merely our own body, but also other extended bodies coming into 
direct physical contact with it, as non-identical with self. Equally 
immediate is our perception of their primary qualities, as these are 
simply the fundamental extended modes under which physical reality 
exists. Secondary qualities exist only dependently on primary qualities 
of which they are ulterior modal properties. Secondary qualities are 
perceived only indirectly, through an intervening medium of air or 
ether movement, or chemical or electrical agency. There is then a 
natural distinction between primary and secondary qualities; they belong 
to reality alio et alio modo, 


III. METAPHYSICS 
Problem: Two Tendencies in the Scholastic Approach to Metaphysics 
(A) EXPERIENCE OF EXTRA-MENTAL REALITY AS THE STARTING- 
Point oF St. THOMAS’ MeraPuysics 
By Vernon J. Bourke 


1. In the philosophy of St. Thomas, one starting-point (principium) 
of Metaphysics is found in ordinary sense experience: 


a) man’s intellect is naturally adapted so as to understand, directly 
and primarily, the essences of sensible things; 

b) as a first principle of all knowledge, sensus enables the meta- 
physician to apprehend existing essences; 

c) the natural knowledge which man has of his soul and of God does 
not provide a starting-point for metaphysics; 

d) Metaphysics is an autonomous science; is not an “ extension of 
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any other science”; does not depend on any other science (such 
as epistemology), for its validity or “ critical justification.” 


2. There have been other suggestions, in the history of philosophy, 

regarding the initium philosophandi: 

a) of these, the position of Augustine is an excellent example, for he 
thought that some true things were known in the soul primarily, 
and independently of external sensation; 

b) the Illumination Theory in Augustine is an attempt to find an 
intra-mental and supra-mental justification of the truths of 
philosophy. 


3. The Thomistic doctrine embodies the only possible starting-point 

for Metaphysics: 

a) for we have not the primary and direct intellectual knowledge of 
the “things of the soul ” which Augustine supposed; 

b) we have in sense experience a sufficient knowledge of existing sensi- 
ble realities to enable our intellects to develop an understanding 
of reality as it exists or may exist, in sensible or supra-sensible 
form; 

ec) thus it is not only inadvisable, but wrong, to attempt a “ critical ” 
justification of Metaphysics. 


(B) Tue InTUITIONAL TENDENCY OF PLATONIC TRADITION 
By Hunter Guthrie 


The intuitional tendency of the Platonic tradition is discussed in this 
paper. After a brief review of the doctrines of Plato, Augustine, 
Bonaventure and Duns Scotus on the formal object of metaphysics and 
on the intuitive act whereby that object is attained, a critical construc- 
tion of the intuitional approach to metaphysics will be attempted. This 
construction’s first part will consist of an axiological interpretation of 
the formal object of metaphysics. It will be shown that the good has 
primacy over the true, since human speculation is primed by value- 
motives. The second part will examine the intuitive act and describe 
its seizure of the metaphysical reality of the ego underlying the surface 
of psychic activities. In opposition to Kant it will be shown that man 
ean find in himself not merely the form but also the matter and the 
reality of metaphysics. Hence, the act by which he makes the first 
necessary and absolute affirmation is a judgment based on intuition and 
not on abstraction. 
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IV. ETHICS AND PHILOSOPHY OF SOCIETY 
Problem: The Unity of the Social Body 
(A) THe Basis or Soctan Uniry 
By James O’Brien 


The two-fold aspect of ownership makes practical and concrete the 
problem of man as an individual and social being. From the union of 
numerous individuals there results society, a thing which in some re- 
spects is even greater than the sum total of its component parts and yet 
which in other respects is transcended by each one. Today society is 
personified by the state which some conceive as the one absolute reality, 
and which others attempt to disregard or to minimize. Man as a person 
is made up of many ramifications that do not fall within the province 
of the state and which have nevertheless their social aspects. It is incon- 
ceivable that society could hold together if ruled by justice alone. Even 
within its own functions the state is not self-sufficient. It must have 
regard for the natural law lest it exceed its authority. It must depend 
on the individual conscience in order that its rightful authority be 
enforced. It has need in a word for religion. Christianity reaches the 
whole man. It codrdinates and integrates all his faculties and gives 
purpose and meaning to life. It unifies and orders the social structure 
and provides the common element, which must be the principle in the 
light of which the divergent and often conflicting viewpoints of man 
and society must be solved. 


The Secretary was unable to secure abstracts of papers to be read in 
the Psychology and History of Philosophy Divisions. 


Cuarues A. Hart. 
The Catholic University of America. 
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